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HEARD IN THE GATES 


EFORE this magazine reaches some of its subscribers at least, it 
B seems probable that Armageddon will be definitely under way. 
The German High Command do not let us in to their secrets but 

there appears to be a certain inevitability about the final attack on 
Britain which will decide the future of the world. If the forces of evil 
can be overthrown, as we believe they will be in this gigantic conflict, 
humanity will be well on its way toward a new era of happiness and 
peace. As we write, we can only await the outcome with hope and faith. 


The general refusal of all public statesmen on the Allied side to 
give clear expression to their ultimate war aims, makes the pronounce- 
ment of the Archibishop of York which is reviewed in this issue, of 
especial importance. We are glad that the church is willing to lead in 
a matter of such transcendent significance, even though the state hesi- 
tates about looking ahead. The Axis powers, in our judgment, have 
stolen a good deal of thunder which belongs to the Allies by putting 
forth and expanding vigorously their conception of a new order in 
Europe and of course in the world, at the conclusion of the present 
struggle. York helps to fill in the gap, and as we indicate in this issue, 
we think he does it remarkably well. There should be much more 
discussion of this important question, on the part of both clerical and 
lay leaders. 


The President of Butler University is par excellence a philosopher. 
His published works, as our readers know, rank among the most im- 
portant contemporary volumes in their field. Dr. Robinson’s essay in 
this issue of SHANE will be read with eagerness by all students of modern 


theology and by all religious leaders who wish to keep up to date, in their 
thinking. 


Hugh Th. Miller, as most of our readers know, was Lieutenant 
Governor of Indiana and a prominent candidate for the United States 
Senate a few years ago, when health reverses compelled him to retire 
from political life. He writes the history of his old family church in 
this issue of SHANE in the straightforward but charming style which 
he always employs. The Nineveh congregation is one of the oldest in 
Indiana and largely through the beneficence of Mr. Miller and his 
family, possesses one of the finest plants of its kind in America. Mr. 
Miller read this paper at the church anniversary in September, 1940. 

Dr. Adolf Keller took time out during his hurried work with the 
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National Preaching Mission in this country, to write the very interest- 
ing contribution on the survival of Christianity on the Continent for the 
Quarterly. Dr. Keller is rendering an inestimable service in keeping 
relations between American and Continental Christians from becoming 
estranged during these critical days. His addresses with the Christian 
Mission were particularly helpful during the fall and winter of 1940-41. 

Scott Butler was president of Butler University during its first 
period of real expansion. His address on Abraham Lincoln has never 
before been published and is especially interesting, because President 
Butler was at least partly contemporary with the great American leader. 
Scott Butler a distinguished teacher and executive whose influence is 
still felt and honored in every feature of the university’s life. 

Dr. T. W. Nakarai gives a very interesting analysis of the contents 
of the Nathaniel Schmidt library, recently added to the growing collec- 
tion of the School of Religion. 

Much excitement was aroused in the public press when the United | 
States Census Report of heavy losses on the part of the major Protestant 
communions of America, was made public. Mr. F. O. Reisinger, who 
is now pursuing graduate study at Butler, undertook to make a careful 
investigation of the Census Report. The results of his survey were so 
challenging that we felt it desirable to publish them in SHANE for the | 
benefit of our readers, and the Christian world at large. 

Charles B. Titus is well known as a writer on church history and 
allied topics. His essay in the current issue of SHANE deals with a ~ 
subject which has been discussed very widely during the past century. © 

Dr. Holmes gives us another Gifford review which is especially — 
penetrating and comprehensive and which will be read with especial | 
interest in the light of the commanding position in the theological 
world which is now held by the author of the lectures. The Lyman ~ 
Beecher lectures at Yale University for 1939 were delivered by the 
editor of the Christian Century, Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison. In — 
view of the importance of Dr. Morrison’s work, a special analysis by | 
the editor of SHANE is published in this issue. Dr. Morrison’s not | 
altogether complimentary opinion of this review which he read prior — 
to its publication, is appended as a sort of concluding foot note to the © 
article. 

The regular book review section deals with certain volumes which — 
have been selected because of their outstanding interest and importance. _ 
Potpourri is spicy as usual and we are sure that none of our readers 
will want to omit it. Some interesting material which could not be | 
included this quarter will be given space in our next issue. 





THE APPROACH TO ARMAGEDDON 


1. Tue BAaTTLe oF ENGLAND 


saying that the Battle of England, which involves especially the 

Battle of London, is likely to become the Battle of the Marne of 
the Second World War. It will be recalled that the German advance in 
1914 was checked at the Marne and after that time the Allies held their 
enemies at bay until America came in and turned the scales against the 
Central Powers. A great many neutral observers believe that the Battle 
of Britain in which the Axis Powers failed completely to attain their 
objective, will prove to be the turning point of the second world contest. 
After the fall of France in June, it was openly asserted that the war 
would be over before the close of the summer. The German air force 
was regarded as invincible and the land army of Hitler had over- 
whelmed its enemies with such swiftness and ease that it was regarded 
as practically certain of achieving the same success, if it could once land 
in England. The Straits of Dover are so narrow that while the in- 
vasion was regarded as a difficult enterprise, it seemed quite within the 
range of the “all-powerful” Hitler machine. During the month of July, 
1940, American citizens were expecting the invasion of Great Britain 
daily and when the aerial bombardment was intensified, they felt sure 
it would come almost any day. When September wore away without 
any landing of troops, and October also, revealed no further news, the 
overwhelming majority of neutrals became convinced that Germany 
had lost the Battle of Britain, as twenty-six years earlier she had lost 
the Battle of the Marne. The fact that negotiations were being carried 
on with France and Spain for further operations in the Mediterranean, 
and that large detachments of German troops were massed in Rumania, 
gave color to the belief that Hitler had shifted his main objective from 
England to the Far East. The attack of Italy upon Greece helps to 
bear out this hypothesis, although Germany, Turkey and Russia, as well 
as the Balkan powers pretended to strict neutrality at the beginning of 
the war. Hitler obviously did not want to antagonize Russia or even 
Turkey, and yet it was difficult to see how he could accomplish any- 
thing worth while against England without running foul of one or 
both of the above mentioned nations. 


Cima PORARY historians on this side of the Atlantic are now 
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2. Air BOMBARDMENT OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY 

Beginning early in the summer and continuing throughout the 
year, the German air armada pounded England unmercifully by 
bombardment from the clouds. The extent of the damage done cannot 
be estimated with any degree of accuracy at the present time. Careful 
historians at the close of the war will no doubt be able to furnish some- 
thing approaching accurate statistics. At present, England obviously 
cannot release all the facts in her own national interest and it is useless 
to speculate as to the actual extent of the damage. What appears 
certain is that a great number of buildings have been destroyed, includ- 
ing some of the most important historical landmarks, that the bulk of 
the people have been placed at great inconvenience in being required to 
seek bomb-proof shelters at almost any hour of the day or night, and 
that many thousands of non-combatants, including especially women 
and children have been killed or seriously injured by the explosives. 
While these losses have been serious and annoying, they have not in the 
least broken the morale of the British people; nor have they helped to 
pave the way for the expected land invasion of England. The fact is 
that they have stiffened the resistence of the British and have further 
served to rouse that dogged Anglo-Saxon stubbornness which through 
the centuries had kept England alive and which after the Great War 
threatened to sink into a torpor of reaction and indifference. The © 
R. A. F. gave an excellent account of itself, and as it was being con- | 
stantly strengthened from America, the longer the battle continued 
the less likelihood was there of a German victory. Reports of planes 
demolished on both sides were sent out daily by the two High Com- 
mands but were useless for historical purposes because they flatly 
contradicted each other and in all likelihood were the products of © 
guessing and inaccurate information, in the first place, to say nothing 
of the propagandist coloring, injected into them before they were — 
finally released for publication. . 

The bombardment of Germany and the German controlled channel _ 
ports by the Royal Air Force was less spectacular than the terrific 
German assault upon London, but it probably did more real damage ~ 
and achieved a greater measure of actual success. Since the time of the — 
first Napoleon over a century and a quarter ago, Germany had never — 
experienced the ravages of war upon her own soil. Throughout the — 
first World conflict, the Germans managed to keep the fighting on © 
enemy soil. The brief incursion of the Russians before they were 
overwhelmed by the Germans under von Hindenburg in the marshes of | 
East Prussia, hardly constitutes an exception. Field Marshal Goering 
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promised the people of the Reich that no bombs should fall on Berlin 
or any other German city. When the R. A. F. began to make regular 
incursions with nightly assaults upon Berlin itself, the wrath of the 
Teuton apologists knew no bounds. The British were accused of being 
child-killers, and of violating all the principles of civilized warfare, 
accusations which, coming from Hitler who acknowledges no moral 
rules of any kind, appear ludicrous and ironical in the extreme. As the 
weeks wore on, Berlin was so severely pounded that its children were 
removed to the country and the remainder of the population lived 
largely under ground. The British destruction of airbases, dock yards 
and ammunition centers was undoubtedly enormous. Unsubstantiated 
reports filtered through to the American public to the effect that on 
more than one occasion the German armada actually got under way to 
invade the British Isles, but was overwhelmed before it could start, by 
the British air and sea forces with enormous loss to the Germans. How 
far these reports contain any measure of truth must be left for settle- 
ment by the post-war historians. What emerges from the whole story 
at present is that air war-fare is indispensable from the defense view- 
point, but that its offensive value has been highly over-rated. 


3. THe Tripce Axis 


The Rome-Berlin Axis early in the fall was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of Tokyo to the other two partners. The signing of the treaty 
was hailed by the Fascist powers as a great victory, and the news was 
widely circularized in the United States. It soon became evident that 
the only purpose and value of the new agreement was to slow down 
American support of England and China. This evident intention on 
the part of the Axis politicians produced exactly the opposite effect 
which its promoters desired. The Roosevelt-Hull combination, as 
Americans who knew the two men were fully aware, was the last 
diplomatic agency in the world to be cowed by any kind of Occidental 
or Oriental threats. No sooner was the Axis treaty announced than Mr. 
Hull proclaimed that he would redouble his support of Britain and that 
an embargo would at once be laid upon exports to Japan. The British 
on their part, agreed to open the Burma Road to the Chinese, and to 
extend other help to Chiang-Kai-Shek. 

The actual result of the triple Axis combination appears to be that 
it gave no real help to Germany, while it undoubtedly was a disad- 
vantage to Japan. The latter could receive no assistance from her two 
allies who were bottled up by the British fleet, while her belligerent 
attitude toward the United States exposed her to danger from her 
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nearest and most formidable enemy across the Pacific. The Japanese 
sympathy with Germany which was expressed long ago in the direct 
imitation of the constitution, laws and military establishment of the 
empire, no doubt had much to do with perfecting the alliance. Ger- 
many, on the other hand, was not averse to using the Sunshine 
Kingdom as a pawn in her efforts toward world domination. At 
bottom, the ideal of the ruling classes of Germany, Italy and Japan, 
are substantially identical, so that the Triple Axis is an ideological 
unity, whatever else may be said about it. 


4. THE AMERICAN EMBARGO ON JAPAN 


The overwhelming sympathy of the people of the United States 
with the people of China, led by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek and 
his American educated wife, has been negated to a large extent during 
the past two years by the shipment of war material and especially of 
scrap iron, to Japan. Thousands of Chinese children have been blown 
to bits by bombs which would never have been constructed if we had 
not furnished the material for them. The whole matter became such 
a public scandal that Henry L. Stimson, now Secretary of War, and 
former Secretary of State under President Hoover, headed an organiza- 
tion openly advocating the embargo of war materials to Japan. It took 
Mr. Stimson nearly three months to achieve his objective, even after he 
landed in the cabinet, but the end finally came. Scrap iron was defi- 
nitely placed on the embargo list of goods which can be shipped to 
Japan, and additional loans were furnished the Chinese government. 
Even to the last, however, the covert financial interests which preferred 
profits to honor and to sparing the lives of little children, fought for 
their ill-gotten gains. They were strong enough to postpone the 
embargo until the middle of October, thus giving Japan time to load 
up on explosives before the act went into effect. No more disgraceful 
chapter in American history has been written than the one, not yet 
fully known and appreciated, which has to do with the sale of scrap 
iron and war munitions to Japan in her efforts to throttle and strangle 
the democratic people of China. We trust that Henry L. Stimson 
himself, when he retires from office, will live long enough to write 
the story as he alone could tell it. 


5. First Peace Time Drart In AMERICAN History 


After a prolonged struggle, in the course of which both the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his political competitor, Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, advocated the peace-time draft, the measure was carried and 
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went into operation on the 16th of October, 1940. On that day at very 
considerable expense to the government, seventeen million young men 
were registered as potential subjects of the draft. Later, the first 
quota for the current year was arranged for at a public drawing in 
Washington, conducted by the War Department with a brief intro- 
ductory statement from the President. 


6. GERMANY SIEZES RUMANIA 


Rumania was a partner of the allied powers during the first World 
War. Her entrance into the conflict was followed by an almost 
lightening-like subjugation at the hands of the German army. After 
the war she was recompensed for her adherence to the allied cause by 
sweeping additions to her territory made at the expense of Russia, 
Hungary and other neighboring powers. Before the present world 
conflict, her madcap King Carol had attracted the attention of the 
world by his somewhat unusually flagrant adventures. On the whole, 
he maintained a policy of friendship for England and France perhaps 
in some measure due to English investments in Rumanian oil and other 
fields. The collapse of France, in the colloquial vernacular of the day, 
put Rumania “on the spot.’ Hitler instigated an Iron Guard revolt 
which drove Carol from the throne and sent him into exile. The Revo- 
lutionaries instituted a violent slaughter or “purge” of their adversaries 
which resulted in the assassination of some of the leading people in the 
nation. In the meantime, German troops have been moved into Bucha- 
rest and other parts of the country in order to carry out Adolf Hitler’s 
well known program of benevolent protection. The oil wells so 
necessary for the Nazi economy were taken over from their British 
owners and the whole country was put under the same kindly despotism 
as Poland and Czechoslovakia. In return for these favors, the puppet 
dictator of the country signed on the dotted line in Berlin, a declaration 
making Rumania a constituent member of the Axis. Previous to this, 
Rumania had lost a large portion of her territory by peaceful surrender 
to Russia and Hungary. Her status at present is much worse than it 
was before the first World War. 


7. FuRTHER ENLARGEMENT OF THE AXIS 


A Fascist ruler must always convey the impression of invincibility 
to his people. The moment he begins to suffer reverses he is on the road 
to down fall. Mussolini felt impelled to attempt the conquest of 
Ethiopia and to enter upon the war in Spain in order to stamp the 
symbol of his greatness upon his more or less dubious constituents. As 
a matter of fact, his people got nothing out of Ethiopia but debts and 
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nothing out of Spain but casualties. Nevertheless the nominal success 
of Italian arms in these two sections helped to bolster the fading 
popularity of Il Duce. Hitler even more than his Italian confederate 
has found it necessary to hold his people in line by means of external 
conquest. First it was Austria, then Czechoslovakia, then Poland and 
afterward in quick succession, Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France. The German high command then promised the destruction 
of England and the completion of the war within a few weeks. Con- 
trary to his expectations, the Fuhrer found the British problem a harder 
nut to crack than he had anticipated. In order to cover his complete 
failure to conquer Britain during the summer and fall of 1940, Hitler 
turned to the diplomatic field to achieve some compensation for what 
was the major defeat of his career. He brought pressure to bear upon 
the puppet rulers of Romania, Hungary and Slovakia to sign the new 
Tripartite Axis covenant, thus nominally enlarging it to six. As a 
matter of fact, however, the three smaller members have no voice in 
the decisions of the Allies. They are simply hangers-on with the 
privilege of licking the boots of their superiors. Notwithstanding the 
extraordinary skill with which the new Axis diplomacy was played up, 
no amount of camouflage could conceal the fact that it was a failure. 
In spite of the pressure brought to bear upon the king of Bulgaria and 
other Balkan powers, no signatures could be secured from them aside 
from the entirely non-significant puppet nations indicated earlier in 
this article. Obviously, some kind of indirect pressure from Moscow 
more than counterbalanced the efforts of Berlin in the diplomatic 
struggle. The Nazi regime covered its embarrassment in the most 
skillful way, but it was plain to even the man in the street that the 
dictatorships had suffered a major setback. What to do next became 
the engrossing theme of Herr Hitler’s solitary meditations in his 
baronial castle. Something had to be done, but just what it was to be 
was still in the lap of the gods at the close of 1940. A drive toward the 
east or a last desperate invasion of Britain appeared to be the most 
likely probabilities. The intensified attacks upon British shipment 
significant as they were, and as they might become, were hardly 
spectacular enough to keep the people satisfied. Perhaps by the time 
this magazine reaches its readers the tyrant of Central Europe will have 
arrived at his decision. 


8. THe Mototov Emsassy To BERLIN 


With a great flourish of trumpets and with an imposing retinue 
of Communist officials, Comrade Molotov entered Berlin during the 
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early fall of 1940. The circumstances attending his coming were not 
revealed to the public, but the sequence of later events made it apparent 
that the enterprise was initiated in Berlin rather than in the U. S. S. R. 
The Russians were dined and wined and shown the utmost respect 
while in the German capitol. They visited the Reichstag building which 
only a few years before had been the occasion of Hitler’s rise to power, 
by his making the Communists the scapegoat in the matter of its at- 
tempted conflagration. They could not forget that their hosts had 
appealed to the German people for dictatorial powers in order to save 
the country from Communism. It must have been delightfully 
humorous for this large retinue of “assassins and brigands,” as Hitler 
styled them in 1933, to receive the homage of their former traducers. 
In the meantime, the world looked on breathless, wondering what 
might be the price which Hitler would exact for this extra-ordinary 
right-about-face. In England and the United States, there was a 
general feeling that it might portend a new division of Europe between 
the Kremlin and Wilhelmstrasse. After many weeks, it became reason- 
ably apparent that Herr Hitler once more had drawn a blank in his 
diplomatic manoeuvers. Comrade Molotov with his large and hungry 
staff had made gigantic inroads upon the Berlin wine cellars but 
apparently had done little else. The Balkan situation proved that Stalin 
had not relaxed his hold upon the Dardanelles, and that the drive toward 
the east could not therefore be undertaken without engaging the 
military resistence of both Russia and Turkey. On the whole, it ap- 
peared toward the close of 1940 that the German high command would 
be forced to stake everything upon the physical conquest of Britain, 
within the next few months. If the attempt should fail, they doubtless 
understood that it would mean the destruction of the Nazi influence 
in Europe. On the other hand, that influence was already in rapid 
decline because of the failure to achieve any major victory since the 
collapse of France in June. The Germans were in a position where they 
could not stand still and where it seemed impossible to go forward. The 
history of the Molotov negotiations, if it is ever written in detail, will 
constitute one of the most sardonic of all the episodes in the strangely 
pyrotechnic career of the once lowly house painter of Vienna. 


9. THE RE-ELECTION OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


After a vigorous and violent campaign during which Mr. Wendell 
Willkie, the Republican candidate, admittedly made tremendous inroads 
upon his national popularity, President Roosevelt succeeded in winning 
a third term in spite of the unbroken tradition against such a choice on 
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the part of the American people. Mr. Willkie poled a very large vote 
but the President had a comfortable margin of some four million 
ballots. His majority was much less than in 1936, but considering the 
fact that he had the third term tradition to overcome in order to be 
elected, it is not a little surprising that he secured the large number of 
votes which was given him. Undoubtedly his success was due primarily 
to the critical foreign situation and to the disinclination of the Ameri- 
can people to “swap horses in the middle of the stream.” Mr. Roosevelt 
was looked upon generally as the protagonist of help for Britain and as 
the special target of attack, by Hitler and his allies. It is true that Mr. 
Willkie avowed the same principles, but his antagonist had the ad- 
vantage of being first on the ground. The Roosevelt luck still held in 
the fall of 1940. Outside of the United States the Axis powers were 
plainly displeased with the election while the Allies were correspond- 
ingly enthusiastic. The European contestants were quite unfamiliar 
with the real issues between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie, but as 
usual in such cases, judged the whole situation purely from the stand- 
point of their own immediate interests. 


10. Tue Deatu or Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 


Death came as it comes to all human beings, to Neville Chamber- 
lain during the autumn onslaught of the armies which he sought to keep 
from Britain, by signing away the freedom of Czechoslovakia at 
Munich. The later weeks of the old man were painful and wearisome. 
Few Englishmen at least disputed his fundamental honesty although 
the overwhelming majority had long lost faith in his judgment. He 
himself must have spent many bitter hours in contemplation of the 
German duplicity. That he really trusted Hitler when he signed the 
Munich agreement there can be no question. From our standpoint, his 
faith was totally unjustified but there can be no doubt that he possessed 
it. Ina few short months his confidence was entirely wrecked and he 
was ready to plunge his nation into war. That he supported the conflict 
wholeheartedly was the general belief of England even when because 
of failing health, and other considerations, Neville the Old yielded 
his position to Winston Churchill. There were few rays of sunshine 
to lighten his closing hours. His country home had to be camouflaged 
in order to keep the bombs of Adolf Hitler from blowing his friend 
of the Munich days into bits, while he was lying semi-conscious upon 
his death bed. It was a poor compensation for the tragic debacle of his 
career that he was given a resting place in Westminster Abbey along 
with other great and near-great figures in English history. Neville 
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Chamberlain rendered one invaluable service to the world. He taught 
the democracies the folly of “appeasement’’ in their approach to the 
totalitarian powers. The very word itself became a term of reproach 
after the dramatic failure at Munich. Mr. Chamberlain is not likely 
to go down in history as a great statesman, but there can be no question 
as to the dramatic quality and the tremendously tragic character of the 
swift moving crises which confronted him throughout the period of his 
service aS prime minister. 


11. THe ITALIANS ATTACK GREECE 


With the dictatorial predilection for seeking an easy and spec- 
tacular conquest, Senor Mussolini after his exalted triumphs over 
Abyssinia and Albania, turned his attention to Greece. Like Hitler, 
he needed some new triumph in order to bolster his position with his 
people. Greece appeared to be just the opportunity to furnish him what 
he wanted. It was a very small country, easily accessible from Albania, 
possessed of very limited resources, a negligable military force, prac- 
tically no airplanes at all, and only one or two second hand junks as a 
fleet. Everything appears to be ideal for the Italians to achieve another 
mighty victory, this time over the classical and traditional enemy of 
Rome. Il Duce set his armies in motion and at first it appeared as if 
they might succeed in over-running Hellas. Then something happened. 
Just what it was is not yet entirely clear. For one thing, it appears 
certain that the Greek army was in prime condition in spite of its 
numerical weakness and that it possessed in General Metaxis the best 
strategist of the war. One after another the Italian divisions were 
encircled and shot to pieces or taken prisoners. In spite of the approach 
of winter, the Greeks not only drove their invaders back into Albania, 
but pursued them relentlessly with the prospect of conquering the en- 
tire country during the early months of 1941. The Italians sought in 
vain to re-enforce and reorganize their shattered battalions. The 
English superiority on the sea and in the air no doubt helped enormously 
in making the Greek land victories possible. The Germans in the 
meantime put forth certain vague threats of vengeance upon the enemies 
of their ally but at the close of 1940 had taken no serious steps toward 
helping or revenging Mussolini, their Axis comrade. The reasons for 
this failure to come to the aid of a partner in distress were doubtless 
somewhat complex. The Russian unwillingness to permit further 
German advance in the Balkans was no doubt immediately responsible 
for Hitler’s failure to move in that direction. The French government, 
it was learned later, had turned down a proposition to permit the Ger- 
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man armies to be disembarked at Toulon. As for supplying help 
directly through Italy, the advisors of Il Duce were wise in vetoing 
the entrance of Teutonic divisions into the plains of North Italy. Too 
much history lay back of such an action for it to be palatable to the 
citizens of Florence or Milan. Mussolini simply could not afford to 
allow the German armies to help him directly, and indirectly there was 
nothing they could do. So at least it appeared during the closing weeks 
of December, 1940. In spite of the rigid press censorship, reports of 
disaffection on the part of the Italian people filtered out of Rome 
and Naples. The destruction of a large part of the Italian war fleet by 
English bombers helped to make the Axis position more critical in the 
Mediterranian. All in all, 1940 however favorable to Herr Hitler, was 
not a good year for the oldest of all the Continental dictators. 


12. THe BritisH VICTORIES IN Ecypt 


Amid the stiffening of resistence of 84 year old Marshall Petain 
to German intrigues involving the shake-up in the French cabinet and 
the temporary demotion of Pierre Laval, the English forces started a 
blitzkrieg of their own against the Italians in Egypt. Ina few days they 
had driven the forces of Il Duce across the Lybian border into the 
Italian territory. Moreover, they were pressing like the Greeks, 
farther into the enemies turain during the closing weeks of 1940. The 
Italians were undoubtedly greatly handicapped by the Albanian war 
and by the almost total cutting of the life line with their home base 
through the superior power of the British fleet. The English on the 
other hand, were constantly receiving new re-inforcements from the 
colonies and were in a position to secure unlimited supplies from over 
seas. The Germans, as previously noted, could only help the Southern 
member of the Axis by bringing increased pressure on England through 
air raids and the destruction of shipping. These losses were in a large 
measure, checkmated however by new supplies furnished from America 
which became more vigorous in its support of the allied cause after the 
elections of 1940. It appeared to an impartial observer that the Axis 
powers could not win in a prolonged war. Their chance for success 
depended upon the blitzkrieg method which only partially worked dur- 
ing 1940. After all, Germany, Italy and Japan constitute only a small 
proportion ofthe population and the resources of the world. That a 
combination of these three powers should be able to secure a long 
distance victory over all the other nations is a somewhat fanciful 
suggestion. The unexpected happened often in 1940 and may happen 
again in 1941, but it is not conceivable that it should prove the final 
word in the last analysis of contemporary history. 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK’S PROGRAM FOR PRESENT 
DAY CHRISTIANITY 


HE Archbishop of York who before his elevation to his present 

position was usually known on this side of the Atlantic as Sir 

William Temple has produced a most arresting essay which was 
first published in the Christian News-Letter of England and later 
republished in this country in the Christian Century under the title 
“What Must Christians Do Now.” The Archbishop who is usually 
classified as one of the half dozen leading thinkers of the present day 
world suggests, among other things, the following considerations. 

First, that Christians should work toward an international order 
which will make possible the abolition of war and the permanent preser- 
vation of peace. 

Second, Christians should work toward the establishment of eco- 
nomic justice between nations especially in relation to the acquisition of 
raw materials. 

Third, Christians should seek such economic adjustments within 


the nation as will provide the highest possible standard of living for all 
the inhabitants of the country. The Archbishop goes into some detail 
concerning the reforms needed to achieve this result. Claiming no 
especial authority as an economist he puts forth his program as purely 


tentative but as an indication of the general line of procedure which 
should be followed. 


I 


The general demand both in this country and in others that the 
democracies should state their war aims more clearly and specifically 
has been met in part by this forthright pronouncement by one of the 
two leading dignitaries in the Church of England. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that Sir William Temple is the official spokesman of the 
European democracies nor even of his own nation but he does hold a 
high place in the House of Lords and his program undoubtedly repre- 
sents the thinking and purpose of the more progressive and dominant 
classes of his country. What York says today may not be incorporated 
in the final peace treaty but there is a very considerable chance that 
much of it will be included. Moreover those who know the Archbishop 
personally are aware that he speaks out of deep convictions with an 
undertone of absolute sincerity and with no propagandist interest 
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whatsoever in his contribution. If Hitler’s puppet Bishop were to put 
forth a program under similar circumstances some Americans would 
wonder if Herr Goebbels did not peer over the shoulder of the author 
while he was writing but no such insinuation can attach to the present 
contribution. This being true it may be well for us to examine with a 
little more attention the proposals which the distinguished English 
Churchman has put forth. 

The suggestion that Christians of all classes should make it a 
cardinal mission of their lives to work toward the establishment of an 
international world order which will make war obsolete and impossible 
is entirely in harmony with the editorial policy of this magazine as our 
readers will at once recognize. The failure of the Church to appreciate 
this fundamental obligation has been responsible in large measure for 
the world chaos which now exists. As one of the leading figures in the 
Anglican communion and the head of the newly organized World 
Council of Churches the Archbishop of York can render an immense 
service to present day Christianity by stressing in and out of season the 
significance of the true world order. In his communication to the 
Christian News-Letter the Archbishop emphasises and gives priority 
to this all important question. In view of the unwillingness of the 
English government to talk about any war aim except the smashing of 
Hitler we think it is all the more important that the Church both in 
England and in America should stress the necessity and urgency of 
organizing the world for peace after the present conflict has ended. 
People who talk about the failure of Woodrow Wilson to achieve this 
aim in 1919 should give a little sober thought to the kind of world 
which we might have today if Mr. Wilson had not failed. Everything 
which the American war President foresaw has come true to the letter. 
He was criticized at Versailles for sacrificing too much in order to 
secure the elementary foundations of world organization for peace. 
Today we know that he was entirely right in his estimate of the funda- 
mental importance of laying such a foundation. The lessons of the 
quarter century which has passed since the first World War should not 
be lost when the next peace treaty is written. The job which was not 
quite completed at Versailles must be finished once and for all when the 
final terms are in from Armageddon. If this result is to be achieved 
the Christian peoples who make up the great democracies of the world 
must have the goal of world order clearly, definitely, and unhesitatingly 
before their eyes. It is time now for the Church to emphasize the pro- 
gram of education which is required in order to build up such a body of 
sentiment as will make it impossible for any selfish or designing poli- 
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tician to sabotage the cause of World peace as happened after the last 
war. 


II 


The Archbishop’s suggestion that economic justice must be sub- 
stituted in the final adjustment for selfish gain on the part of any 
country is obviously in harmony with the Christian program. Had 
the victorious Allies in 1919 realized this fact and acted in harmony 
with it Hitler would never have had an opportunity to forge to the 
front in the affections of the German people and to weld them together 
into the highly effective war machine which now threatens the world. 
The Germans were despondent and crushed after the war but if the new 
republic had been given a fair chance and if the Allies had not attempted 
completely to strangle its economic existence the common folk would 
have responded to this essential justice and National Socialism would 
never have gained control of the country. The Allies made blunder 
after blunder in the days which followed the war but no one of their 
mistakes was more costly than the failure to approximate economic 
justice and fair dealing with the German people. This mistake must 
not be repeated and the Archbishop does well to call the attention of 
the world and especially the Christian world to the necessity for avoid- 
ing its repetition. When the next League of Nations is organized 
America and all the other democratic countries must be in it for all 
they are worth. There dare be no revival of the old isolationism which 
threw the entire world into anarchy. We must take our place in the 
community of nations to which we belong whether we want to or not 
and we must play our part well in the common fellowship of humanity. 
No less important however is it that this new league or assembly or 
whatever other name it may wear must be motivated by consideration 
of the highest justice and fraternity toward all peoples especially the 
weaker and more helpless ones. 

That nations can live together in peace and with a reasonable de- 
gree of economic fraternity is proved by the experience of the Western 
hemisphere. The United States and Canada, have lived as neighbors, for 
over a century without any forts or armed defenses on the boundary 
line and with increasing cooperation and fraternity in the matter of 
economic relations. Through the efforts of Secretary Hull, similiar 
conditions have been brought into existence with respect to the South 
American republics, Mexico and Central America. No one conversant 
with the facts can doubt that world economic adjustments can be 
worked out just as easily as hemispheric adjustments. If this state- 
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ment should appear like an exaggeration it will be conceded at any 
rate that the task is not a hopeless one. What is necessary is the will 
to act justly and benevolently and where this is present all other 
obstacles can be overcome. It was the lack of this will at Versailles 
which wrecked the future happiness of uncounted millions of human 
beings. There are enough of raw materials for everybody and if one 
nation grabs more than it can use it is ultimately to its own disad- 
vantage as well as to the injury of others. Productive science has 
made want and poverty unnecessary for any human being in the 
remotest corner of the world. If wars are eliminated and fair economic 
processes are established for all nations there will be no just cause for 
complaint on the part of anybody and Hitler and Mussolini, like 
Othello, will discover that their “occupation is gone.”’ 


IIl 


The third consideration emphasized by the Archbishop as neces- 
sary after the war is such an adjustment of industrial programs within 
the nation as will give a greater degree of comfort and financial 
security to the people as a whole. We shall not attempt to recapitulate 
the entire program which is suggested in the Christian News-Letter 
but shall quote only the first paragraph. 


1. Whenever limitation of liability is granted it should be accom- 
panied by limitation of profits. Surplus profits should be payable into 
various funds: (a) an equalization fund for the maintenance of wages 
at a standard rate in bad times; (b) a similiar equalization fund for 
profits; (c) a sinking fund for the repayment of capital lent or “in- 
vested”; (d) a fund for the extension of fixed capital; (e) a public 
service fund to be administered as a rule by representatives of the 
workers (including management) and of the national, state or local 
authority. 


The Archbishop also suggests that something approaching the 
Mosaic Law of Jubilee should be applied at least in principle to the 
property program of all people. The contribution of management and 
labor as well as the contribution of capital should be fairly and 
adequately considered in all provisions for compensation in the joint 
enterprise of production. The Archbishop says that according to the 
natural order “consumption should control production and production 
should control finance. This order he tells us during the last century 
and a half has been completely inverted. He continues further “We 
shall not succeed in subordinating the economic to the truly human 
unless we subordinate the human to the divine. Humanism so right in 
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the qualities which it admires and consciously cultivates is devoted 
to an impossible enterprize unless it be grounded in theism which it 
has so often repudiated or regarded with indifference. Man can be 
saved from mechanism only by undivided devotion to God.” 

Without going further into the Archbishop’s suggestions as to the 
way toward economic betterment for humanity as a whole it may be 
well to remark that they lie chiefly along the line of what may be styled 
compulsory insurance. Obviously the English cleric believes that if 
the majority of the human family are to be benefited the methods for 
securing the improvement must be made fool-proof or as near so as 
possible. The average impecunious individual is incapable of managing 
his own affairs. He is hard-up all the time because he does not know 
how to take care of what he earns. Perhaps this should be regarded 
not so much his fault as his misfortune. Adding to his income does 
not help him very much because he still does not know how to take care 
of his money. Nor is it likely that any amount of education will trans- 
form him into a financial expert. For such a man or perhaps we 
should say for such men since their name is legion about the only thing 
that can be done is to cover their most pressing needs with insurance 
and then require them to keep up the premiums. As we understand the 
situation this is pretty largely what the Archbishop has in mind. The 
various sinking funds to which he refers are simply so many means 
of insuring industry against various types of hazard. Of course the 
Archbishop is not referring to the welfare of individual laborers in 
most of these suggestions so much as to the welfare of industry as a 
whole. And yet it is the ultimate well-being of every individual work- 
ing man or woman which is his final concern. 

We have long been convinced that the abolition of poverty and 
what is more significant of the pauper waits upon the adoption of some 
program of the general type indicated above. A wide extension of the 
realm of insurance and a reduction to the lowest possible minimum 
in the cost of the bare necessities of life should make the means for 
securing a living fairly fool-proof for the average man and woman. 
This we take it is what the Archbishop is driving at although we do not 
pretend to cover his entire thesis. Certainly the object which he has in 
mind demands the most serious consideration of every thoughtful fol- 
lower of Jesus. Whether the economic suggestions as they are given in 
the Christian News-Letter are adequate or valid may be left to author- 
ities who are more expert in such matters than we are. In any attempt 
toward a more Christian society after the war such proposals should 
certainly receive the most careful consideration. This is all that their 
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author demands or desires. He is obviously right in saying that the 
question is here and that it must have an answer. Whether the plan 
so briefly sketched in the Archbishop’s proposals will meet the needs 
of the post war period is another matter. At any rate something in 
this direction will have to be devised and the program contained in this 
essay should certainly prove a good starting point for future discussions 
of the question. 


IV 


The Archbishop is very much disturbed by reason of the heart 
breaking schisms in the nominally Christian world. As chairman of 
the newly created World Council which is supposed to take up and 
carry on the work of the former Conferences on Faith and Order and 
on Life and Work, he is in a position to catch a wider perspective of 
the whole scene than is permitted to most of us. In England and on 
the Continent especially he recognizes a tremendous falling away of 
the masses from the Church. He would like to unify all people who 
love Christ and more or less sincerely and intelligently want to follow 
his way of life, particularly in a time of emergency like the present. 
He thinks that all kinds of Christians even very poor ones ought to 
pull together in order to stem the rising tide of paganism. Not pre- 
cisely as a formal creed for such an adventure but as a suggested 
covenant for at least some groups which might find it helpful he puts 
forth the following statement which he tells us has been accepted by 
men of all types, some of them not ordinarily regarded as religious. 
Here is the credo. 





DELIVERANCE. UNITY. 





Doom. 


God reigns. That is the fundamental truth. From heaven he 
reigns—creator and upholder of the world. From the cross he 
reigns—making defeat itself the stuff of his triumph. From the 
heart of his people he reigns—extending his rule by the energy of his 
love contraining them. Accordingly: (1). We recognize in the 
troubles and anxieties of this time a just doom—the consequence, ac- 
cording to God’s laws, of our neglect of his command and defiance of 
his will. (II). We acknowledge Christ as absolute Lord of life and 
savior from the sin which brings these evils upon the world. We 
pledge ourselves and call our fellows to penitence for the past and to 
new loyalty for the future. Especially we confess our acquiescence 
in social injustice and national jealousies; and we dedicate ourselves 
to the establishment of economic and international justice and fellow- 
ship. (III). We declare that in this allegiance to Jesus Christ we 
are united to all others who acknowledge him, in a fellowship which 
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is unbroken by any earthly divisions and persists beneath even the 
wraths of war. In this unity in Christ we have both the hope of peace 
in this world and the foretaste of eternal life in fellowship with God. 


This statement is eloquent, reverent, and by most dogmatists 
would be regarded as largely innocuous. Adhering to the belief that 
the briefer a confession can be made the better it is, we admit our 
doubt as to the workability of the above statement. In our judgment, 
the doctrinal pronouncement of the Constitution of the World Council 
which is a simple acknowledgement of Jesus Christ as God and Savior 
is decidedly preferrable to the more lengthy and involved credo quoted 
above. There might be some argument for example as to just what 
connotation is to be attached to the expression “God reigns” in the 
light of what is going on in certain parts of the world today. It may 
be contended that God raised up Hitler in order to scourge the Poles 
and the Czechs for their sins but the proposition is at least debatable. 
The idea of bringing together the entire body of Christian sentiment 
in order to combat the forces which are seeking to destroy even the 
faintest traces of the Galilean gospel is a good one as far as it goes. 
No dogmatic basis has thus far been devised which can command the 
support of the entire group. Our own impression is that the briefer 
the statement is made the more people it will attract. No doubt any 
assertion of the essential deity of Christ will shut out a good many 
liberal sympathizers with the Christian movement but on the other 
hand any attempt to command support for a platform which gives 
Jesus no more authority over life than that of an ordinary sage will 
never get very far with the sincerely devout masses of Christendom. 
Without splitting too many hairs in the definition of Deity considering 
the statement in its necessarily limited approach we can assert our 
loyalty to Jesus as our Saviour and Lord and as the One to Whom we 
gladly and cheerfully surrender the direction of our lives. The 
Roman sacramentum had this idea in the pre-Christian days. It was 
the solemn oath of the soldier to his emperor and conveyed the idea of 
absolute and complete allegiance. Our sacraments only confirm our 
original confession of faith which is after all the first and most im- 
portant factor. It does not appear necessary to seek for more explicit 
or extensive pronouncements concerning the nature of the common 
faith. To accept Christ and follow him wholeheartedly ought to be 
enough. There was a simplicity about the primitive gospel which 
constituted much of its driving power. Just to take Jesus into ones 
heart and life was the whole story. Perhaps we can do no better than 
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that today. If the present crisis drives us to greater and profounder 
simplicities it will turn out after all to be a blessing in disguise. 

The Archbishop of York is respected and loved by the entire 
Christian world. No voice carries greater weight than his and in the 
crucial years of reconstruction which the world will soon face he 
should be able to express the general consensus of Christendom as to 
what kind of a world the new peace treaties must fashion. It is time 
to be thinking about these vital matters before the physical conflict has 
ended. It is therefore with peculiar satisfaction that we welcome the 
discussion which has been started in the Christian News-Letter and 
trust that it will be continued and expanded until it shall furnish a real 
basis of Christian thought for the use of the statesmen to whom shall 
be entrusted the direction of the new order which lies just ahead. 








SOME RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF LATE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


By 


DANIEL SOMMER ROBINSON 
President of Butler University 


I. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF LATE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


OUR basic philosophical tendencies first appeared in early Greek 

philosophy, and they have often reappeared in the history of 

philosophy in the West under different names and among other 
peoples. These are Positivism, represented among the Greeks by the 
Sophist movement; Materialism, of which the atomism of Leucippus 
and Democritus was the Greek form and which continued on in the 
Epicurean School; Naturalism, defended by the Cynic School and 
continued on in Stoicism; and /dealism, which was originated by 
Parmenides and was developed into a complete system of philosophy by 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. All four of these basic tendencies may 
be found in unique and original forms in the German philosophy of the 
last half of the 19th century,’ a period which began inauspiciously for 
philosophy, as a result of the discrediting of Hegelianism, but which 
ended in a blaze of glory. In fact, few periods have produced a larger 
number of distinguished philosophers, or added to philosophical litera- 
ture more original classics. 

However, in Germany Positivism split into two closely related 
tendencies. On the one hand there was the creation and elaboration of 
Neo-Kantism, which restricted human knowledge or science to 
phenomena, a la Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, and which gave a 
purely humanistic interpretation to morality, religion, and art, refusing 
to follow Kant in grounding the moral law in the reality of an objective 
“society of spirits” or “noumenal world.” And on the other hand, there 
was the German counterpart of the type of Positivism which originated 
in France with Auguste Comte, and which was popularized in England 
by the writings of John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. Although 
this school of thinkers reached essentially the same general philosophical 
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For this suggestion I am indebted to Oswald Kiilpe. See his Die Philosophie 
der Gegenwart in Deutschland, p. 10. 
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position as did the Neo-Kantians, it did not make Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason its basic starting point. 

Naturalism, on the contrary, was absorbed in Germany during this 
period by Materialism and Positivism, so that there is no reason for 
classifying it as a separate type. It will be more fruitful to differentiate 
two types of Materialism and several forms of Neo-Kantism and 
Positivism, and to include the general naturalistic tendency in philos- 
ophy among these types. Thus the form of Materialism called Monism 
and the form of Positivism called Critical Empiricism are distinctly 
naturalistic. 

However, in place of Naturalism it is necessary to stress another 
important tendency in German philosophy, which has reached its fullest 
development in the 20th century, but the roots of which go back to the 
19th century. This tendency has produced |German Phenomenology 
and Pure Logic. These schools regard philosophy as the science of 
the sciences, but they lean more towards a scientific idealism than to- 
wards Materialism and Naturalism. 

During this period in Germany Idealism has developed far beyond 
the speculative rationalism of Hegel and the equally speculative irra- 
tionalism of Schopenhauer, and this makes it necessary to distinguish 
a number of important types that vary considerably from each other, 
although they are at one in stressing the predominance of the ideal and 
spiritual in reality. In fact it is essential to contrast Neo-Kantism, 
Positivism, and Materialism with Idealism in this respect. 


The following conspectus of late 19th century German philosophy 
will serve as a map of the most important philosophical developments 


during this period. 
A Conspectus or Late 19TH CENTURY GERMAN PHILOSOPHY 


Note: This conspectus is based upon the following: F. Ueberweg 
and T. K. Oesterreich : Die Deutsche Philosophie des XIX Jahrhunderis 
und der Gegenwart; O. Kilpe: Die Philosophie der Gegenwart : Georg 
Wobbermin : Christian Belief in God, Chap. 1; and W. Tudor Jones: 
Contemporary Thought of Germany, 2 volumes. 


I. Materialism. Based upon the law of the conservation of energy 
and upon the theory of evolution, naturalistically interpreted. 


A. Mechanistic Materialism. 


1. Heinrich Czolbe 1819-1873 
2. Jacob Moleschott 1822-1895 
3. Ludwig Biichner 1824-1899 
4. Friedrich Ueberweg 1826-1871 
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Norte: A controversy between the materialist Carl Vogt, 
zoologist, and the orthodox religionist, Rudolph Wagner, 
physiologist, was an important aspect of this materialism. 
Buchner’s book: Kraft und Stoff, 1855, 21st ed. in 1904 
was extremely popular and influential. Ueberweg was 
originally a follower of Beneke, but became a materialist 
near the end of his life. 


. Monism. 


. Ernest Haeckel 1834-1919 
. W. Ostwald 1852-1932 
3. Ludwig Stein 1859-1930 


Note: Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe has been widely 
read. Haeckel, Ostwald, and others founded the Deutsche 
Monistenbund in 1906 which issues much propaganda for 
this type of materialism. There are several forms of 
monism. 

II. Neo-Kantism. Various philosophies built upon the Critical Philos- 
ophy of Immanuel Kant. See the article entitled Neo-Kantism in 
Hastings’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Kantstudien is 
an organ of this school. 


A. Critical or Scientific Idealism. 


1. Friedrich Albert Lange 1828-1875. Lange called his view 
Critical Idealism. 


B. Metaphysical Form of Neo-Kantism. 


1. Otto Liebmann 1840-1912. He popularized the motto 
“Back to Kant” in his tract entitled Kant und die Epigonen, 
published in 1865. 

2. Johannes Volkelt 1848-1930. 


. Positivistic Form of Neo-Kantism. (See below under German 
Positivism for a closely related type of philosophy. ) 


1. Alois Riehl 1844-1926. Riehl called his view Critical 
Realism. 

2. Richard Honigswald 1875- 

3. W. Koppelmann 1860- 


. Logical and Methodological Form of Neo-Kantism. (The 
Marburg School. ) 


1. Hermann Cohen 1842-1918 
2. Paul Natorp 1854-1924 
3. Karl Vorlander 1860-1928 
4. Ernest Cassirer 1874- 
5. Arthur Liebert 1878- 
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E. The Relatavistic Form of Neo-Kantism. 
1. Georg Simmel 1858-1918 


F. The Psychological Form of Neo-Kantism. 


1. Hans Cornelius 1863- 
2. Leonard Nelson 1882-1929 
(Founder of the Neo-Friesian School. ) 


. German Positivism. Anti-metaphysical movements in Germany 
somewhat similar to the positivism represented in France by Comte 
and his followers and in England by Herbert Spencer. The 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie 1877-1916 
was an organ of this school. 


A. Strict Positivism. 


1. Ernst Laas 1837-1885 
2. Friedrich Jodl 1848-1914 
3. Karl Eugen Dihring 1833-1921 


. Critical Empiricism. 


. Richard Avenarius 1843-1896 
. Ernst Mach 1838-1916 
. Heinrich Gomperz 1873- 
. Theodore Ziehen 1862- 


. Joseph Petzoldt 1862-1929 


. The Immanence Philosophy. 


1. Wilhelm Schuppe 1836-1913 
2. Johannes Rehmke 1848-1930 


D. Idealistic Positivism or Fictionalism. 
1. Hans Vaihinger 1852-1933 


Note: Bernard Bosanquet links together Lange’s Criti- 
cal Idealism, Riehl’s Critical Realism, Mach’s Empiricism, 
and Vaihinger’s Positivism on the ground that all are anti- 
metaphysical and are “hardly by any precise philosophical 
standard distinguishable from each other.”” See Germany 
in the 19th Century, edited by T. F. Tout, p. 202. 


IV. Phenomenology and Pure Logic. An attempt to create a new 
science of metaphysics on a purely logical basis. The Jahrbuch 
fiir Philosophic und phinomenologische Forschung is the official 
organ of this school. 


A. Phenomenology. 


1. Edmund Husserl 1859-1938 
2. Max Scheler 1875-1928 
3. Carl Stumpf 1848- 





V. Idealism. 
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B. Synthesis of Psychology and Pure Logic. 


1. Theodor Lipps 


1851-1914 


2. Gotthold Fr. Lipps 1865-1931 


C. Pure Logic of Values and Objectives. 


1. A. von Meinong 


1853-1921 


2. Christian von Ehrenfels 1850-1934 


Various idealistic interpretations influential in Ger- 


many during the last half of the nineteenth century. Logos is the 


organ of this school. 


A. The Synthesis of Mechanism and Idealism. 


Spiritualistic Idealism. ) 


(Theism or 


. Rudolph Herrmann Lotze 1817-1881 


. Gustav Fechner 

. Julius Baumann 
. Wilhelm Wundt 
. Julius Bergmann 
. Friedrich Paulsen 
. Erich Adickes 


1801-1887 
1837-1916 
1832-1920 
1840-1904 
1846-1908 
1866-1928 


. The Synthesis of Natural Science and Speculative Metaphysics. 


1. Edward von Hartmann 
2. Friedrich Nietzsche 

3. Paul Deussen 

4. Arthur Drews 


1842-1906 
1844-1900 
1845-1919 
1865- 


. Idealistic Philosophies of Value and Culture. 


Wilhelm Windelband 
Bruno Bauch 
Heinrich Rickert 
Jonas Cohn 

Hugo Munsterberg 
Herrmann Keyserling 
Wilhelm Dilthey 
Georg Lassen 
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1848-1915 
1877- 
1863-1936 
1869- 
1863-1916 
1880- 
1833-1911 
1862-1932 


. Idealistic Philosophies Emphasizing Logic. 


1. Christoph Sigwart 
2. Benno Erdmann 
3. Heinrich Maier 
4. Franz Brentano 


1830-1904 
1851-1921 
1867-1933 
1838-1917 


. The Religious Apriori School of Idealists. 


1. Hermann Siebeck 
2. Gustav Class 


1842-1920 


1836-1908 
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3. Rudolph Eucken 1856-1926 
4. Ernst Troeltsch 1865-1926 
5. Georg Wobbermin 1869- 


. Idealistic Vitalism. 
1. Hans Driesch 1867- 


. The New Thomism: the Philosophy of the Catholic Church. 
This school is anti-kantian. It is a revival of medieval scho- 
lasticism. Although theistic, it leans towards realism and 
empiricism. Its official organ is the Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie 
und Spekulativ Theologie. 


. Joseph Kleutgen 1811-1883 
. Jakob Froschammer 1821-1893 
. Tilman Pesch 1836-1899 
. Joseph Geyser 1869- 

This conspectus indicates succinctly but clearly the important 
tendencies which were involved in the unfolding of German philosophy 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. Doubtless from some 
point of view any one of these tendencies could be regarded as the 
dominant philosophical movement of that age. But inasmuch as our 
purpose here is to indicate the bearings of philosophy on religious 
thought in Germany during this period, the central emphasis must be 
placed upon the continued influence of Immanuel Kant. However, the 
working out of this influence involved a partial repudiation of the 
excessively speculative idealism which had been developed on a Kantian 
basis during the first half of the century. It was, in fact, a dual 
tendency expressed sharply in the two famous mottoes : “Back to Kant” 
and “From Kant Forward!” 


More specifically, the critical philosophy of Kant had generated a 
deeply significant problem which the thinkers of the first half of the 
19th century had failed to solve, and which was made even more acute 
by the rapid growth of scientific knowledge during the decades im- 
mediately following the wide dissemination of the Kantian epistemol- 
ogy. That problem was: How can ideals and values be validated in 
the face of the definite restrictions placed upon human knowledge in 
the Critique of Pure Reason? Otherwise expressed: How can the 
claims of aesthetic, moral, and religious experience to give insight into 
reality be reconciled with the claim of science to interpret the universe 
in accordance with the strict laws of mathematical and physical science’ 
By the middle of the century it was generally conceded that Kant’s 
Critique of Practical Reason and Critique of Judgment, and the bold 
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speculative systems of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and Schopenhauer had 
failed just at this point. Because of this failure some thinkers con- 
cluded that philosophy was completely discredited, and philosophical 
speculation finally and forever doomed. Others thought it worth while 
to attack the problem anew, and in so doing two especially distinctive 
and fruitful lines of inquiry were initiated, one by Hermann Lotze and 
the other by Frederick Albert Lange. 


Il. Lotrze anp LANGE 


The importance of Lotze’s philosophy to the student of religion 
has frequently been acknowledged, but can hardly be over-emphasized. 
During his lifetime some of his admirers could say: “A greater than 
Kant is here.”’ Impartial historians of philosophy have called him the 
ablest German philosopher of the nineteenth century, excepting only 
Hegel. Students of British philosophy will find that Lotze greatly 
influenced T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, Bernard Bosanquet, James 
Ward and many other British thinkers. American philosophers and 
theologians who have more or less shared Lotze’s philosophy of life 
are G. T. Ladd, Josiah Royce, Borden Parker Bowne, Henry Church- 
hill King and others. But he also deeply impressed some philosophers 
who were opposed to his general metaphysics, most notably, William 
James and John Dewey. 


An understanding of the intimate relation between Lotze and 
Gustav Theodor Fechner is of the utmost importance in evaluating the 
work of Lotze. In fact the influence of Fechner on Lotze is not alto- 
gether unlike the influence of Socrates on Plato. While he was a stu- 
dent and privat-docent at the University of Leipsic Lotze lived with the 
Fechners, and after he took up his work at the University of Gottingen 
he corresponded regularly with Fechner and Frau Fechner, and when- 
ever he had the opportunity he visited them. We are indebted to 
Richard Falckenberg for having preserved this valuable correspondence 
and for having reprinted with it two interesting reviews of Fechner’s 
books which Lotze wrote while he was at Gottingen. We cannot here 
enter into the details of this relationship except to point out that Lotze 
did not follow Fechner slavishly and as a disciple, but developed an 
original system of philosophy which Fechner himself misinterpreted.” 

1See Richard Falckenberg: Hermann Lotze: Das Leben wnd die Entstehung 
der Schriften nach den Briefen (Fromann’s, Stuttgart 1901). See especially Erster 
Abhang and Fiinfter Abhang. 

2See Hermann Lotze: System of Metaphysics (Translation edited by Bernard 


Bosanquet, Oxford, 1884), especially paragraphs 243 and 252 where Lotze criticises 
echner’s views but refers to him as “my esteemed friend” (p. 426). 
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The chief significance of Lotze lies in the fact that he made the 
first serious and thorough-going attempt to construct a system of 
metaphysics which would do full and complete justice to the mechanical 
principle of explanation so essential to the unhampered development of 
the natural sciences, and which would, at the same time, do equal justice 
to the teleological principle of explanation presupposed in the value 
sciences. 

With respect to the former Lotze said in the Introduction to the 
Microcosmus that he proposed to show “how absolutely universal is the 
extent, and at the same time how completely subordinate the significance, 
of the mission which mechanism has to fulfill in the world.’’ His 
success in doing this is undoubtedly one of his greatest services to the 
philosophy of religion, since it forever removed the necessity of 
combating the extension of a purely mechanistic interpretation to all 
natural phenomena and events. Lotze himself led the attack against 
the retention of a mysterious vital force of supranatural origin to 
explain the phenomena of life, and he also did yeoman’s service in 
extending the mechanical principle of explanation to psychical 
phenomena. An excellent illustration of this will be found in his 
chapter on Speech and Thought in Book V of the Microcosmus. But 
throughout all of his writings he stresses the necessity of carrying 
through the mechanical principle of explanation to the utmost extent 
that this is possible, thus giving science complete emancipation from 
religion. 

How far Lotze was thus enabled to absorb into his system of 
metaphysics much of the valuable content of Materialism, Naturalism, 
and Positivism, may be briefly indicated by pointing out a fact which, 
so far as I know, has never been noted. That fact is his virtual accept- 
ance of Auguste Comte’s famous “law of the three stages’ which is 
the very essence of Positivism. In Chapter I of Book I of the 
Microcosmus Lotze expressly rejects what he calls the mythological 
interpretation of nature, in which eternal self conscious beings are used 
to explain all of the phenomena of nature. Quite obviously this type of 
explanation is identical with what Comte called the Theological Stage 
of human cultural evolution. Lotze then considers and rejects, for good 
and sufficient reasons which cannot be stated here, what he calls the 
theory of an unconscious reason or will in or behind phenomena, which 
splits itself up into creative animating natural impulses, and he shows 
how this type of explanation tends to replace the mythological type 
whenever human beings become sophisticated and more metaphysically 
inclined. For they then assume an original first cause at the heart 
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of nature expressing itself in every particular being and rising to the 
level of self-consciousness only in man. Lotze evidently here had in 
mind all mystical interpretations of nature such as Brahmanism, 
Taoism, and Neo-Platonism, but more particularly the theories of 
Hegel and Schopenhauer. But is it not also equally evident that this 
is identical with Comte’s Metaphysical Stage in the evolution of human 
culture? If anyone doubts this let him note well what Lotze writes 
later about the hypostatizing and the making into fixed substances of 
such adjectival expressions as freedom, the beautiful, disease, infinity, 
elasticity, et cetera (See Vol. I, Bk. V, Ch. III), for he holds that 
language creates a mythology whenever it does this. But the taking 
of abstract names to be actual realities was exactly what Comte meant 
by the metaphysical stage in the evolution of human culture. And 
finally Lotze turns to the mechanical principle of explanation and 
defends it against the other two rejected principles. He points out that 
the modern industrial era has given man-made machines such an 
ascendancy over nature that the human race will never be able to 
abandon the mechanical principle of explanation which has really been 
derived from the workings of such machines. We may note in passing 
that this is Lotze’s differentiation between the materialistic atomism of 
the ancients and the mechanism of modern times. As a principle of 
explanation mechanism is not abstract as was atomism, but it is highly 
concrete. It aims always at the explanation of actual particular events 
by showing their relation to the whole causal series of which they are 
members. And Lotze argues that the development of the natural 
sciences is completely dependent upon an unrestricted use of this 
mechanistic principle. So his mechanism is Auguste Comte’s Positive 
Stage in the evolution of human culture. Thus at the very outset of his 
greatest work the sage of Gottingen absorbed into his own system of 
metaphysics the basic truth in the philosophical position known as 
Positivism. 

Nevertheless, Lotze was fully aware that another type of explana- 
tion is demanded, if the human mind is to do justice to human values, 
and in the Introduction to the Microcosmus he wrote that it is the 
business of metaphysic to show us “what we have to reverence as the 
true significance of existence, what we have to do and what to hope.”’ 
And near the end of that monumental work he proclaims that “what is 
greatest, most beautiful, most worthy is not a mere thought but must be 
reality.”* But before making this last statement he had argued at 


ee 


‘English translation, Vol. II, p. 670. 
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great length to prove that absolutely every event has an inner set of 
relations and an intrinsic unity which constitute its real meaning, and 
which no mechanical explanation can either account for or annul. 
Hence mechanism is always subordinate in significance to teleology. 
Yet this does not mean that Lotze favors an interventional teleology. 
His view is that the two types of explanation, the two interpretations of 
phenomena—Mechanism and Teleology—are both equally essential to 
an understanding of reality and that they are everywhere and always 
reciprocally supplementary. 


Thus Lotze developed an original system of philosophy which was 
as friendly as any one could desire to the extension of the scientific 
principle of explanation to every aspect of human experience, but 
which was also equally friendly to the type of interpretation which 
stresses the objective value and intrinsic meaning of every item within 
the stream of experience. He gave full recognition to the physical side 
of man’s nature but he insisted upon the importance and the efficacy 
of the psychical functions. He accepted all of the facts of the 
sciences, but he broke through the outer shell of their factual existence 
to the hidden kernel of value buried within each fact. Herein lies 
Lotze’s great significance that he brought together the two great con- 
structive forces of his age. He built a philosophy of life on the solid 
foundation of the emotional and aspiring evaluational element in 
human experience without doing violence to the results of scientific 
research or to the valid scientific thought of his age. 


The significance of Frederick Albert Lange for the student of 
religion has not been generally recognized here in America. In fact 
it has been almost entirely overlooked. In this respect Lange stands 
in sharp contrast to Lotze, who, as we have already learned, has exer- 
cised a great influence on American thinkers. 


The intimacy of the relation between Fechner and Lotze is 
matched by that of the relation between Ueberweg, the great logician 
and historian of philosophy, and Lange. They were frequently to- 
gether, and they exchanged long letters in which they discussed their 
philosophical views. After Ueberweg’s death in 1871 Lange published 
a memoir on his friend and in his History of Materialism he often 
refers to Ueberweg, finally treating him as the last great materialist 
and proving this claim by expounding ideas from letters to himself 
and to Dr. Czolbe, the well known materialist. The latter wrote Lange: 
“It would meet with Ueberweg’s complete approval that you should 
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91 


number him among the materialists.”* Nevertheless, Lange was too 
much of an original thinker to become a disciple of Ueberweg and 
differed radically from him on his rejection of what Lange calls “the 
Christian poetry of pain and sorrow,” as well as on his attitude of firm 
opposition to Christian ethics, the value of both of which Lange 
staunchly defended. Hence for our purpose Lange is more important 
than Ueberweg, and it will be especially enlightening to expound two 
significant distinctions which he made. 

In the first place, Lange made a sharp contrast between theoretical 
and ethical materialism and in so doing he proved to be a genuine 
prophet. Theoretical materialism is a continuation of ancient atomism 
as it was finally crystallized in Lucretius and is deeply hostile to religion, 
especially to the orthodox forms of religion. It is a purely scientific 
theory that reality is a collocation of material atoms. It would turn 
over to the State and to the School the moral training of citizens. It 
has been developed and promulgated by men of science, and it has 
always favored the enlightenment of the masses through a wide-spread 
promulgation of scientific knowledge. Theoretical materialism would 
substitute for orthodox dogmatic religion the “religion of humanity.”’ 
In Germany the naturalist, Dr. Lowenthal, organized a religious com- 
munity of “cogitants,”” which he hoped would take the place of the 
church. Another theoretical materialist, Dr. Edward Rich, advocated 
the founding of a “Church of Humanity” similar to that of the French 
positivists. These organizations would retain the organized priesthood 
and official centralized authority of Roman Catholicism, but they 
would divert the organization away from propagandizing orthodox 
myths and dogmas to the inculcation of scientific facts and laws. Thus 
theoretical materialism wants to abandon completely all of the dogmas 
of the Christian religion, but it desires either to retain the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy or to create a similar secular hierarchy of its own. Lange 
thinks that this combination of theoretical materialism and a hier- 
archial scientific authoritarianism is bound to be as harmful to the 
masses as have been the various forms of priestly domination. In 
the end such a system would completely destroy the free pursuit of 
truth. In Lange’s words: “It becomes quite impossible to see whether 
pure natural science could exist at all for any length of time.” And is 
this not genuinely prophetic of the present hierarchy of the Communist 
Party as the instrument of Marxian materialism ? 


Ethical materialism is not an atomistic conception of nature but 
ee 


S Langs History of Materialism (translated by E. O. Thomas), 
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Vol. III, pp. 305-326 
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is rather an atomistic interpretation of human society. It is the most 
extreme form of economic individualism. It is a thorough-going 
egoism in which each individual social atom merely follows his own 
interests. However, this does not mean that it is an egoistic hedonism 
in which each person lives only for his own pleasure. For in the 
modern age “the most inconsiderate regard for self-interest, especially 
in the sphere of money-making,” is the active force within ethical 
materialism. Although sympathy is recognized as a force in human 
affairs it is usually narrowed down by the ethical materialist to the 
family and “it is consistent with the grossest egoism towards all beyond 
this circle.’’ Now there is a tendency for every ethical egoist to be 
drawn towards theoretical materialism and thus as theoretical material- 
ism spreads, it favors the growth of ethical materialism. How pro- 
phetic Lange is here! He actually lays bare the root defect in our 
age which is that a scientific materialism spreading among the masses 
has greatly augmented ethical egoism and exaggerated the importance 
and intensified the pursuit of private property in capitalistic lands.’ 
But Lange goes on to point out that ethical materialism allies itself with 
conservative orthodox religion. The ethical egoists become pillars of 
the churches, yes, they sometimes even become philanthropists, espe- 
cially as life nears its end, and then they pride themselves in and are 
honored for their humanitarianism! So the “religion of humanity” 
of theoretical materialism, with is emphasis on a scientific hierarchy 
not unlike that of the Communist Party, is really sharply opposed to the 
adherence to orthodoxy which characterizes ethical materialism. What 
is the solution of this conflict ? 

Lange suggests that it may result in a social revolution so stupen- 
dous that it will destroy western civilization. And here again he is 
truly prophetic. He writes: “Often already has an epoch of Ma- 
terialism been but the stillness before the storm, which was to burst 
forth from unknown gulfs and to give a new shape to the world. We 
lay aside the pen of criticism at a moment when the Social Question 
stirs all Europe, a question on whose wide domain all the revolutionary 
elements of science, of religion, and of politics seem to have found the 
battlefield for a great and decisive conflict. Whether this battle 
remains a bloodless conflict of words, or whether, like an earthquake, 
it throws down the ruins of a past epoch with thunder into the dust and 
buries millions beneath the wreck, certain it is that the new epoch will 
not conquer unless it be under the banner of a great idea, which sweeps 
away egoism and sets human perfection in human fellowship as a new 


‘See Sinclair Lewis: Babbitt for a satire on this philosophy of life. 
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aim in the place of restless toil, which looks only to personal gain.””* 
Lange himself could not foretell whether the coming conflict was to 
be “a bloodless conflict of minds’’ or a holocaust of war, but we know 
which it was to be. The question now is whether the Soviet idea 
is to be the banner under which the new epoch will conquer, or whether 
the Christian idea can be freed from its alliance with ethical materialism 
and restored to its pristine purity, so that it may yet transform the 
kingdoms of this world into a real kingdom of God. Lange throws 
some light on this question. 


For he thinks that the other alternative to the disintegration of 
western civilization under the strain of the coming social revolution is 
a rediscovery of the real ethics of Christianity. Even though as dogma 
Christianity is not true as a moral ideal it is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of western culture. “If we could entirely abolish this poesy,” 
he writes, “it is a question whether anything would be left to make 
life worth living.” If we survey the whole course of history,” he says 
in another place, “it seems to me to be scarcely doubtful that we may in 
great part attribute to the quiet but continual operation of Christian 
ideas, not merely our moral, but even our intellectual progress.’ So 
he argues that Christianity must dissociate itself from ethical material- 
ism and from dogmatic orthodoxy, and become genuinely liberal and 
humanitarian like it was when the New Testament was being written. 
And this brings us to the second important distinction which we said 
above was made by Lange. 


That is the distinction between purely theoretical or scientific 
truth and symbolical or figurative truth. The former arises from the 
activity of man’s pure reason in pursuit of the explanation of particular 
data. It is therefore concerned wholly with matters of fact. Now the 
chief trouble with the rationalistic theologians of Lange’s day was 
their effort to reduce religious dogmas to this kind of truth. Other- 
wise expressed, they would eliminate from Christian dogma every 
Statement that cannot be proven true in the exact scientific sense of 
the word. Such a procedure eviscerates popular Christianity of its 
vital content and leaves nothing but mere intellectual husks. In fact 
Lange denies that there are any dogmas that can be proven true in this 
sense. On the contrary every dogma, when tested by logical criteria, 
turns out not to be true. And yet the dogmas of popular Christianity 
can be held merely as ideas, and as such they can function “to edify 


‘Loco citato, p. 361. 
*Loco citato, p. 285 and p. 275. 
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mankind and raise him above the limits of sense,” which to Lange are 
also the limits of reality. And when they so function these ideas may be 
said to be figuratively or symbolically true. This position Lange calls 
“the standpoint of the ideal,’ and he lays special stress upon the 
necessity of keeping the two realms—that of theoretical truth and that 
of figurative truth—entirely distinct. One is predominantly the realm 
of natural science, and the other is the realm of aesthetic appreciation, 
religious experience, and moral activity. Thus man’s deeper nature 
splits itself into two separate cultural activities, neither of which can be 
reduced to the other without disastrous consequences. “One thing is 
certain,” Lange writes, “that man needs to supplement reality by an 
ideal world of his own creation, and that the highest and noblest func- 
tions of the mind codperate in such creations.” He thinks that this 
gives us “an entirely satisfactory solution of the question as to the 
immediate and more distant future of religion.” And this is his 
solution of the question. “There are only two ways which can per- 
manently call for serious consideration, after it has been shown that 
mere Rationalism loses itself in the sands of superficiality, without ever 
freeing itself from untenable dogmas. The one way is the complete 
suppression and abolition of all religions, and the transference of their 
functions to the State, Science, and Art.” And is this not the way that 
is now being explored in Russia, and the way that many free thinkers 
would like to see tried in this country? But Lange continues: “The 
other is to penetrate to the core of religion, and to overcome all fanatic- 
ism and superstition by conscious elevation above reality and definitive 
renunciation of the falsification of reality by mythus, which, of course, 
can render no service to knowledge.”* And this is the alternative 
which Lange prefers. Whether he is right must here be left to the 
judgment of the reader. 

Here, then, we have a distinction strictly similar to Lotze’s 
mechanistic and teleological types of explanation. Lange's scientific 
truth is identical with Lotze’s mechanism, and his figurative truth is 
his version of Lotze’s teleology. The only important difference is that 
the sage of Géttingen’s view is an ontological or metaphysical position, 
whereas Lange’s is essentially an epistemological or humanistic posi- 
tion, with the qualification that a positivistic or sensationalistic meta- 
physics underlies it. Nevertheless both thinkers attempted to reconcile 
Science and Religion by giving each absolutely free scope within its own 
province, while denying to either the right to claim absolute authority 
over the human mind and to destroy the other. 


*Loco citato, pp. 343 f. 
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Ill. Later DEVELOPMENTS OF THE Two TENDENCIES 


If space were available we might follow up this discussion of 
Lotze and Lange by considering at some length Eduard von Hartmann’s 
Philosophy of the Unconscious, another one of the great philosophical 
classics of the third quarter of the century. It continued the line of 
speculation initiated by Schopenhauer, and was in turn carried further 
by Nietzsche and by Freud. Undoubtedly von Hartmann was wrestling 
with exactly the same problem which faced Lotze and Lange when he 
made a sharp distinction between the conscious and the unconscious, and 
relegated art and religion to the sphere of the unconscious while giving 
science the right of way within the sphere of the conscious. Obviously 
Lotze’s teleology and Lange’s figurative truth are the works of the un- 
conscious whereas Lotze’s mechanism and Lange’s theoretical truth 
are the works of conscious reason. But we cannot here go beyond this 
bare mention of this important movement, for we must attempt to 
indicate briefly how the two lines of inquiry initiated by Lotze and 
Lange worked themselves out during the last quarter of the century. 


In Germany Lotze’s philosophy was especially influential in 
Theology. The older rationalistic method of the Tiibingen School had 
exhausted its quarry and the effort of Strauss and his followers to 
prove the bankruptcy of Christianity made it essential that theologians 
find a new method with which to reconstruct systematic theology. 
Albrecht Ritschl found the basis for such a reconstruction in the 
philosophy of Lotze. He rejected pietism, mysticism, and emotional- 
ism, but he also rejected metaphysics, thereby conforming to the anti- 
metaphysical spirit of his age. And yet he was more metaphysical than 
he was willing to admit, since he made the distinction between existential 
judgments and value judgments the basis of his theology. “He held that 
it is not the theoretical truth of religious beliefs but their practical 
value which should determine one’s attitude toward them. “If any man 
willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching, whether it is of 
God, or whether I speak from myself”—this became the motto of the 


Ritschlian theology, which was deliberately based upon the philosophy 
of Lotze. 


The working out of the tendency initiated by Lotze within philos- 
ophy is to be found in the sharp division which became general among 
the idealistic schools between two types of sciences—the socalled 
Naturwissenschaften and Geisteswissenschaften or Kulturwissenschaf- 
fen, which may be translated natural sciences and cultural sciences. This 
distinction was especially stressed by such idealists as Windelband, 
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Rickert, and Dilthey. The exact sciences comprise the natural experi- 
mental sciences such as physics and chemistry and the biological 
sciences, but also mathematics. The cultural sciences comprise history, 
sociology, and all humanistic fields of knowledge. In his books en- 
titled Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis and Die Grenzen der naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Begriffsbildung Rickert worked out an epistemology 
based upon a careful restriction of the exact sciences within the definite 
limits of purely factual considerations, whereas he insisted that those 
who work in the fields of the cultural sciences must use an entirely 
different method which especially stresses the concept of value. 
Lange’s position was first taken up by Hans Vaihinger and de- 
veloped into systematic fictionalism. Vaihinger came to the con- 
clusion that fictions are practically useful and necessary to the enhance- 
ment and conservation of human life. In his justly celebrated work 
The Philosophy of As If he developed this theory in great detail and 
with a wealth of illustrations, showing the functions which fictions 
perform in every field of knowledge. He treats the beliefs of religion 
as fictions. They are known to be false but the believer may accept 
them because of their practical value in everyday life. Vaihinger 
wrote the first draft of this work in 1879 but he delayed publishing 
it until 1911, because he thought the times were not right for its appear- 
ance. It has been translated into English. Obviously the position of 
Vaihinger is much more widely separated from that of the cultural 
idealists than was the position of Lange from that of Lotze. Thus 
the final working out of the two lines of inquiry has produced two 
entirely distinct schools of contemporary philosophy in Germany. 
Lange’s influence may also be seen in the latter developments of 
Neo-Kantism, and in the philosophy of pure experience of Richard 
Avenarius and Ernst Mach. All of these thinkers attempted to sur- 
mount the dualistic results of the inquiries of Lotze and Lange by de- 
veloping an epistemological monism which refused to differentiate 
between knowledge and the object. Pure experience, they argued, is 
neither psychical nor physical, neither mental nor bodily. This false 
dualism is due to the fallacy of introjection which is the assumption 
that each thinker is dealing with his own perceptions and that these are 
the ultimate data of knowledge. There is really no valid distinction 
between inner and outer experience, between theoretical truth and 
figurative truth, to use Lange’s terminology, since all real knowledge 
falls within experience and experience is a single social whole, a unity 
of all its inseparable conditions, including both the physical and the 
psychical without making any distinction between them. In this way 
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these thinkers sought to evade Lange’s dualism by an analysis of the 
original experience which he thought splits into two forms. 

Growing out of the Neo-Kantian movement came also pure logic 
and phenomenology. This school set up a realm of universal logical 
relations and terms as superior both to physical nature and to human 
culture. The business of philosophy is to study this realm and develop 
all of its potentialities into an exact science. This science is the 
indispensable prerequisite to the clarification of any of the separate 
concrete sciences. It is a new science of the sciences. Undoubtedly this 
tendency is the profoundest working out of Lange’s position. It takes 
us beyond the pure sensationalism of Vaihinger and paves the way for 
a new metaphysics within which it is possible to do justice to ethical 
and religious experience. Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics, which has 
recently been translated into English, is a good example of the way 
this theory can be used to revitalize ethical reflection. 

In conclusion, as a translator of some of the writings of Dr. 
Georg Wobbermin, my interest in whose work I owe to Professor 
Macintosh, may I say that in my opinion his importance among con- 
temporary German systematic theologians lies in the fact that he is 
attempting to synthesize the valid elements in the position of Ritschlian- 
ism with those of phenomenology. In doing this he has found it neces- 
sary to put with the philosophical motto “Back to Kant’’ the theological 
motto “Back to Schleiermacher.”’ But just as it is necessary in episte- 
mology to advance beyond Kant, so is it also necessary to supplement 
and reconstruct Schleiermacher by reinterpreting his theological posi- 
tion with the aid of the epistemological principles of phenomenology. 
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Rickert, and Dilthey. The exact sciences comprise the natural experi- 
mental sciences such as physics and chemistry and the biological 
sciences, but also mathematics. The cultural sciences comprise history, 
sociology, and all humanistic fields of knowledge. In his books en- 
titled Der Gegenstand der Erkenntnis and Die Grenzen der naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Begriffsbildung Rickert worked out an epistemology 
based upon a careful restriction of the exact sciences within the definite 
limits of purely factual considerations, whereas he insisted that those 
who work in the fields of the cultural sciences must use an entirely 
different method which especially stresses the concept of value. 
Lange’s position was first taken up by Hans Vaihinger and de- 
veloped into systematic fictionalism. Vaihinger came to the con- 
clusion that fictions are practically useful and necessary to the enhance- 
ment and conservation of human life. In his justly celebrated work 
The Philosophy of As If he developed this theory in great detail and 
with a wealth of illustrations, showing the functions which fictions 
perform in every field of knowledge. He treats the beliefs of religion 
as fictions. They are known to be false but the believer may accept 
them because of their practical value in everyday life. Vaihinger 
wrote the first draft of this work in 1879 but he delayed publishing 
it until 1911, because he thought the times were not right for its appear- 
ance. It has been translated into English. Obviously the position of 
Vaihinger is much more widely separated from that of the cultural 
idealists than was the position of Lange from that of Lotze. Thus 
the final working out of the two lines of inquiry has produced two 
entirely distinct schools of contemporary philosophy in Germany. 
Lange’s influence may also be seen in the latter developments of 
Neo-Kantism, and in the philosophy of pure experience of Richard 
Avenarius and Ernst Mach. All of these thinkers attempted to sur- 
mount the dualistic results of the inquiries of Lotze and Lange by de- 
veloping an epistemological monism which refused to differentiate 
between knowledge and the object. Pure experience, they argued, 1s 
neither psychical nor physical, neither mental nor bodily. This false 
dualism is due to the fallacy of introjection which is the assumption 
that each thinker is dealing with his own perceptions and that these ar¢ 
the ultimate data of knowledge. There is really no valid distinction 
between inner and outer experience, between theoretical truth and 
figurative truth, to use Lange’s terminology, since all real knowledge 
falls within experience and experience is a single social whole, a unity 
of all its inseparable conditions, including both the physical and the 
psychical without making any distinction between them. In this way 
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these thinkers sought to evade Lange’s dualism by an analysis of the 
original experience which he thought splits into two forms. 

Growing out of the Neo-Kantian movement came also pure logic 
and phenomenology. ‘This school set up a realm of universal logical 
relations and terms as superior both to physical nature and to human 
culture. The business of philosophy is to study this realm and develop 
all of its potentialities into an exact science. This science is the 
indispensable prerequisite to the clarification of any of the separate 
concrete sciences. It is a new science of the sciences. Undoubtedly this 
tendency is the profoundest working out of Lange’s position. It takes 
us beyond the pure sensationalism of Vaihinger and paves the way for 
a new metaphysics within which it is possible to do justice to ethical 
and religious experience. Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics, which has 
recently been translated into English, is a good example of the way 
this theory can be used to revitalize ethical reflection. 

In conclusion, as a translator of some of the writings of Dr. 
Georg Wobbermin, my interest in whose work I owe to Professor 
Macintosh, may I say that in my opinion his importance among con- 
temporary German systematic theologians lies in the fact that he is 
attempting to synthesize the valid elements in the position of Ritschlian- 


ism with those of phenomenology. In doing this he has found it neces- 
sary to put with the philosophical motto “Back to Kant” the theological 
motto “Back to Schleiermacher.’”’ But just as it is necessary in episte- 
mology to advance beyond Kant, so is it also necessary to supplement 
and reconstruct Schleiermacher by reinterpreting his theological posi- 
tion with the aid of the epistemological principles of phenomenology. 





HISTORY OF NINEVEH CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By 
Hucu Tu. MILter 


HISTORY of the Nineveh Christian church has been written 
from the point of view of a member of the community by 
Miss Martha C. Riggs, a member of the church and a graduate 
of Purdue University. This account takes in the pioneer settlements 
in the township and all its secular activities, as well as the story of the 
organization and progress of the Nineveh church. In a sense, this 
treatment of the subject is very logical, as the life of the congregation, 
being a continuation of that of an early Baptist organization, is con- 
temporaneous with the whole course of the township’s history. This 
church for many years has been the only one in a circle about three 
miles in diameter and serves practically all the people of the central and 
southern part of Nineveh township. In the early days, there were 
several congregations of the Baptist, Methodist and United Brethren 
orders, but these have either died out or have been consolidated with 
other organizations outside the circle mentioned. This story is that 
of the church, as it is intended for readers who are interested in it from 
the religious point of view only. 


The earliest church organizations in the immediate vicinity of the 
town of Nineveh were of the Baptist faith and order, the regular, primi- 
tive Baptists, who were in those days called “hardshell” by their 
religious neighbors. A congregation of this name was organized 
almost immediately in the Nineveh neighborhood and met at first, as 
was the custom in those days, in the homes of the members. A log 
church was soon built one-half mile east of the village and a little 
north on the high north bank of the east fork of Nineveh. Here a 
cemetery was laid out and is still occasionally used, although it was 
given up for the most part in 1860, when the Nineveh Christian church 
erected its first brick building and laid out a cemetery on the east side 
of the church property. There was another Baptist church in the 
center of the township, which was one of the three townships (Blue 
River, Nineveh, Franklin) originally included at the organization of 
the county in 1823. This church at the center of the township soon 
acquired as its minister, William Irwin ; who had first settled with other 
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members of his family in what is now known as the New Hope neigh- 
borhood in Bartholomew county, but who came soon after 1823 to 
Johnson county and Nineveh township. The ministers of the Baptist 
churches of those days were farmers or teachers who were ordained 
to the ministry by their congregations because they manifested a talent 
for preaching. They were entirely self-supporting and, in many cases, 
were a little more prosperous than the average farmer, in that they 
were able to neglect farming work for the tasks of the ministry. To 
William Irwin and his wife, “Aunt Betsy,” there came in 1828 from 
Kentucky to spend their declining years, his father and mother, Joseph 
Oliver Irwin and Elizabeth Ireland. J. O. Irwin had been born in 
County Derry, in Ulster, and had migrated to America from Ireland 
immediately after the Revolutionary war. He stopped for a time in 
Maryland, then went with many other Scotch-Irishmen to western 
Pennsylvania, where he was married to Elizabeth Ireland in West- 
moreland county. He then went down the Ohio river to Bullitt county, 
Kentucky, and was a member of the Kentucky militia with General 
“Mad” Anthony Wayne when he defeated the Indians in 1794 at the 
battle of Fallen Timbers. William Irwin, like every other pioneer 
who survived malaria, the physicians and accidents of pioneer life, 
to the age of fifty years, was known as “Uncle Billie” throughout 
his later years. In 1829, he heard that the Hope Baptist church, of 
which his brothers, Benjamin and John, were leading members, had 
given up the Baptist name and creed for what was known as the 
“Campbellite” position. The minister of the Hope Baptist church, 
which was three or four miles north of Columbus, was Joseph Fassett, 
who had come to Bartholomew county from Connecticut in 1820 with 
his friends, Daniel, Isaac and Rufus Gale. Joseph Fassett was a 
farmer, a teacher, a physician and a minister. His medical school was 
the Thompsonian, which did not use the calomel and other mineral 
drugs employed by the old-school doctors of the day, but made use of 
herbs, barks, roots, leaves, blossoms, and other vegetable remedies. 
Of course, the large part of the stock of a prescription druggist of this 
day consists of these same things, although the coal tar products are 
crowding many of the older drugs out of use. Joseph Fassett was 
ordained a minister of the Baptist church soon after he came to Bar- 
tholomew county and, in this capacity, received the “Christian Baptist,” 
which Alexander Campbell edited and mailed to every Baptist minister 
in America between 1823 and 1830. Joseph Fassett followed most 
sympathetically the reasoning of Alexander Campbell and employed it 
in his sermons before the Hope congregation with such effect that, in 
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the fall of 1829, the church gave up its Baptist name and creed after 
it had withdrawn from the Whitewater Baptist Association and was 
henceforth known as the New Hope Christian church. As soon as 
William Irwin heard of this, he came down to reclaim to the Baptist 
faith his brothers, Benjamin and John, and his old friend, Joseph 
Fassett. After a day and a night of argument, William was unable 
to convince the three men and went back to his home in Nineveh 
township to study more thoroughly the questions which he had been 
unable to answer. He then went back to New Hope and argued the 
whole matter thoroughly once more but finally was in honesty forced 
to admit that he who came to convince had been converted. He then 
went back enthusiastically to his Baptist congregation and set forth his 
whole position in his first sermon. My father, the late John C. Miller, 
always said that, “It was William’s Irish temperament which led him to 
proceed in this manner.” My father said that, “Uncle Joe” Fassett 
was a “Connecticut Yankee’’ who had led his congregation into the new 
position step by step. The Baptist congregation at Nineveh was 
mightily shaken by William Irwin’s sermon and others that followed, 
but only half of their members were immediately convinced of the 
correctness of his position. This half then withdrew and organized 
the Nineveh Christian church in 1832. The remaining half of the 
Baptist congregation was won over, singly and in couples, until it was 
reduced to a very few members, who united with the nearest Baptist 
congregation. The flock of William Irwin met in his home and in 
the homes of other members for a time and then met regularly for some 
years in the school house at the center of the township, where the 
Baptist church had been meeting. In 1840, the number of members 
from the village on the south side of the township had increased con- 
siderably, and ground was purchased and a frame church erected on the 
east side of Williamsburg. 

This village was named Williamsburg by the pioneer who laid it 
out in honor of the early capital of Virginia and retained that name 
until a post office was established there, at which time it became neces- 
sary to find a new name because of the earlier claim of the village of 
Williamsburg in Wayne county. So, the village and the church took 
the name of Nineveh from the stream and the township. The stream 
was named thus because of a nearly fatal accident by drowning to 
Nineveh Berry, a pioneer hunter who slipped from an icy log with a 
deer on his shoulder while crossing “Big Nineveh,” which is formed by 
the various forks of this stream. The frame church building was 
used as a church and as a private school house for twenty years. In 
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it, William Satterthwaite, an Ohio-born graduate of Bethany College, 
conducted an academy in the early ’50’s and prepared John C. Miller 
for entrance to Indiana University. William Satterthwaite also was 
a minister, but his career was cut short by tuberculosis while he was 
still a young man. John C. Miller has said that it was the influence 
of this young man that caused him to give up the practice of law after 
his graduation from Indiana University and enter the Christian 
ministry. In 1860, the congregation bought land across the road to the 
east, erected a brick church, and laid out a cemetery. It was this build- 
ing that Alexander Campbell dedicated on January 6, 1861. The 
attendance on this occasion was so large that hundreds could not get 
within range of the voice of the dedicator. Alexander Campbell was 
accompanied by his wife and Isaac Errett, who later described the visit 
in the “Millenial Harbinger” as follows: 


“Brother John R, Surface met us at Edinburgh and took us to 
Nineveh. We found an exceedingly pretty country and a very cheerful 
home at Brother Jeremiah M. Woodruff’s and a lively, earnest working 
church. Brother John C. Miller, a recent graduate of Bethany, has been 
doing good service here and is held in high esteem, but we regretted 
that failing health had compelled him to abandon his field of labor 
for a time and to recuperate in Minnesota. Under the watchful care 
of Brethren William Keaton and Alonzo Gale, the church at Nineveh 
is flourishing. They have here the best tact in bringing out and employ- 
ing the members of the church that we found in the state. In Bible 
reading, recitation, prayer and exhortation, the members are generally 
called into activity.” 


On horseback, in buggies, in spring wagons and buckboards pulled 
by teams of mules, fording creeks and carrying shovels as weapons 
against snowdrifts, families came from far and near. to worship. 
Protracted meetings were held frequently, for three or four weeks at 
atime. They were often in charge of ministers who traveled from 
church to church and were entertained in the homes. At a three weeks’ 
meeting in 1866, there were 50 additions, and a 13 days’ meeting in 
1873 converted 63 members. Alfred Ellmore, minister during the 
residence of John C. Miller in Indianapolis, held this last meeting. 

In 1862 the first Sunday School was organized with the follow- 
ing officers: Irwin Cotton, superintendent. Oliver Perry and Virgil 
P. Gale, assistant superintendent, and James Woods, librarian. Irwin 
Cotton was a distant relative of William Irwin and the father of 
Fassett A. Cotton, long-time superintendent of public instruction in 
Indiana. Fassett Cotton was named, of course, for Joseph Fassett. 
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Virgil Preston Gale was the only son of Alonzo Gale. Lee Tinsley 
supervised the election of the first Sunday School Class officers about 
1907, and in 1909, when Clarence Handy was superintendent, the school 
was recognized nationally as a first rank Sunday School. 

First complete mention of church officers is given in 1868 as 
follows: William Keaton, Loven Pritchard and James Jacobs, elders; 
J. M. Woodruff, J. M. Dunham, V. P. Gale and Samuel Ealy, deacons; 
J. A. Marshall, clerk. The following report of finances was made by 
the deacons for the quarter, October 1, 1868, to January 1, 1869: 
Amount received, $38.58; expenditures included books, $6.93; wine, 
$3; wood, $9.95; sexton, $12; and hauling sand for icy walks, $3.75. 

About 1890 the Christian Endeavor was organized under the 
leadership of John C. Miller. Regular worship periods were held each 
Sunday evening, and monthly social meetings at the homes of members. 
Perhaps this organization was more influential in developing leader- 
ship among the young people than any other. It has been highly 
praised by its members, who are leaders today in churches over the 
nation. Lee Tinsley organized a “Training for Service” class, with the 
purpose of studying the divisions of the Bible. The class met once a 
week with graduation services at the end of each year. 

In the eighties, the combined social life of Christian churches over 
the state often took place at Bethany Park, near Brooklyn, Indiana. 
Going to Bethany was the red-letter day in the annual experience of 
many Disciples. Young people of that day recall seeing a team of 
mules hitched to a five-seated buckboard with young people traveling 
to Bethany for an all-day outing. At one time a special train was 
scheduled to carry the Johnson County group for a day of outdoor 
worship and recreation. 

This century-old congregation is spoken of affectionately as the 
mother church of all of the Disciples of Christ bodies in Johnson 
County, including Union, Trafalgar, Mt. Carmel, Pisgah and Kansas 
(In Bartholomew county). In 1833 Joseph Fassett came from New 
Hope and helped William Irwin organize the church at Bluff Creek, 
twenty miles away. These zealous workers were eager to carry this new 
American spirit of freedom into the field of religion. From the years 
1834 to 1884, fourteen county churches found beginning and grew 
under the protecting care and consecrated interests of the pioneer 
church. The spreading of the Gospel was the first thought of a 
preacher, and finances came second. It is said that Asa Hollingsworth 
preached for nine years for a total salary of $65. John C. Miller often 
preached for five dollars a month. 
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From the Nineveh church a number of pioneer preachers were 
sent out. Prior to 1846, William Irwin and William Keaton preached 
at Franklin, Indiana. Among the early ministers at Edinburgh were 
William Irwin, James Fassett and James M. Mathes. John C. Miller 
preached at the Providettce church from 1857 to 1900 continuously, 
except for nine years. Early preachers, who today are renowned as 
great men of their time, frequently visited the Nineveh church and 
were entertained in the homes of the early settlers. 

As time rolled by in the life and work of the early Nineveh 
church, there were a number of outstanding men and women who were 
exceptionally capable of carrying on the tasks of a new church. Among 
this number there are two names that have gone down in history as 
leaders of men in the early Christian church of Indiana. They are 
Richard Gosney and John C. Miller. 

Richard Gosney came to Johnson county from Kentucky in 1831 
or 1833 and died here in 1893. Although he preached his entire life- 
time in Johnson, Shelby, Bartholomew, Morgan, Brown and Monroe 
counties, he made his home in the vicinity of Nineveh, where he grew 
fruit trees and shrubs, and where his family was closely connected with 
the Nineveh church. He and William Irwin were active ministers of 
the Nineveh church and Gosney organized the Union and Pisgah 
churches. The Nineveh church baptismal service as performed by 
Richard Gosney was very impressive to John C. Miller. The sermon 
at the funeral of Richard Gosney was preached by Elder Miller, whom 
Gosney had immersed about forty years before. Mrs. Caroline Gant, 
deceased, was a niece of Richard Gosney, a daughter of his brother, 
William. 

John C. Miller, whose acquaintance extended to every part of 
Johnson county and over a large portion of Indiana, was a man fore- 
most in religious and educational activities. He was deeply interested 
in the work of rural churches, and his self sacrifice and devotion to this 
ideal have made his name revered in the sixteen Christian churches of 
the county. He had held a pastorate at all of the county Christian 
churches at some time during his life. 

John C. Miller was born near Nineveh in 1831. In 1855 he was 
graduated from Indiana University with a Bachelor of Science degree 
and studied law the following year. He decided to enter the ministry 
and went to Bethany College, West Virginia, where Alexander Camp- 
bell was president. He was graduated with a Bachelor of Arts degree 
in 1858, later receiving his Master’s degree. In 1862 he married 
Elizabeth Ann Garr at Louisville, Kentucky, and after a pastorate at 
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Madison, returned to Nineveh in 1866, where he built a home and 
preached intermittently at the Nineveh church over a period of thirty- 
five years. From 1866 to 1871, in the old frame church building, 
west of the present church lot, he conducted an academy or high school 
and prepared many students for college, which school was doubtless 
the inspiration of the Nineveh high school, organized in 1876 and said 
by Fassett A. Cotton, in his History of Education in Indiana, to have 
been the first township high school in the state. John C. Miller’s in- 
spiration for this school was doubtless the one conducted by William 
Satterthwaite in the old church building at Nineveh in the early ’so’s. 
William Satterthwaite conducted a school in Columbus coming to the 
Nineveh neighborhood. Elder Miller became pastor of the Third 
Christian church at Indianapolis in 1871 and a faculty member of the 
Northwestern Christian University, now Butler University, but re- 
turned to Nineveh six years later to rear his children in the country. 
His death occurred in 1901. The following paragraph is quoted from 
the history written by Miss Martha C. Riggs: 


“In these later years his two daughters, Miss Gertrude and Miss 
Laura, both deceased, lived at the old homestead. They will long be 
remembered by the community and church as two beloved and zealous 
workers in all good things in our community. In 1933, the eighty 
acres of land and this beautiful old home, which had been in possession 
of the Miller family for 100 years, was given as the last wish of these 
two sisters, to the Nineveh church as a parsonage. The memory of 
their goodness and kindness will be cherished throughout life by their 
friends.” 


Thus the pageant of this historic church has unrolled, bringing 
us up to the year 1905. The time had again come to enlarge the church. 
The 1860 brick building was remodeled into one of the prettiest country 
churches in the county today. After enthusiastically working for a 
year to build an attractive, completely furnished house free from debt, 
the members and friends, numbering 500, met for an all-day dedicatory 
service. Robert Sellers was the speaker. One of the finest remem- 
brances of the day to those attending was to see four middle-aged men, 
all very well known and highly respected in the community, come 
forward on that beautiful autumn day to make the good confession. 

In September, 1932, when Harry F. Lett was minister, a four-day 
centennial celebration was held, honoring the early members of the 
church. There were many representatives of the early families of 
the church and the community present for the services. Members of the 
various committees included George Riggs, chairman, Miss Gertrude 
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Miller, secretary, Mrs. Wm. V. Riggs, Mrs. Leo Snyser, Earl Stilla- 
bower, James Woods, Mrs. J. A. Riggs, Mrs. Harry F. Lett, Mrs. 
Roscoe Prosser, Miss Martha Riggs, Richard Cobb and George Oaks. 

The celebration was given a most auspicious start on Wednesday 
evening, September 21, when the auditorium was filled to capacity for 
the opening feature, an illustrated lecture by C. W. Gauble. His lecture 
and pictures traced the development of the Christian church in Indiana 
during the past century and paid particular tribute to the Nineveh 
church and the men active in its establishment. The honor to the 
visitor traveling the longest distance to attend the centennial celebra- 
tion went to Mrs. Gertrude VanLaw of Los Angeles, California, a 
grand-daughter of the late John C. Miller. 

Thursday night was youth night, and on Friday night, the “Old 
Timers’ Program” was in charge of Harry Lett, who read greetings 
from former pastors and members and who presented the various 
speakers, including Mrs. Jessie Gosney Moore, grand-daughter of the 
late Richard Gosney; M. W. Satterthwaite, son of William Satter- 
thwaite; James H. Dunham; Dr. McKay; J. O. Wilkes, a pupil in the 
school conducted by John C. Miller; Mrs. Jennie Forsyth, Mrs. Carrie 
Gosney Gant, a member of the church for nearly 71 years; Mrs. Sarah 
Atkins, a member of the church for nearly 70 years; B. F. Woodruff; 
George Hibbs; John Hardin, whose parents and family were long 
active in the church; Miss Gertrude Miller, a daughter of the late John 
C. Miller; Floyd McMurray, a native of Nineveh and now state 
superintendent of public instruction; Carl Barnett, George Curtis, 
William Mullendore and Leroy F. Carter. A feature of the program 
was the singing of the old hymns by men and women who had been 
members of the church choir 30 and 40 years before. They used the 
hymnal and tune books which were in use at that time. A duet was 
sung by Mrs. Dora Emich White and Mrs. Mary Hardin Vandivier, 
who had sung together many times in the past years. The program 
closed with the singing of the old hymn “Tarry With Me,” which had 
been a favorite with many of the older members of the congregation. 

The celebration reached its climax Sunday in special services held 
during the morning and afternoon with the estimated attendance of 
between 700 and 800 for the basket dinner and afternoon service. It 
Was a day which will be remembered for many years as one of the 
outstanding days in the history of Nineveh as well as in the history of 
the Nineveh Christian church. H. O. Pritchard, a descendant of one 
of the early pioneer families of the community, was the morning 
speaker. Special music for the service included a solo by Miss 
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Georgiana Keaton, great-great-granddaughter of William Keaton. A 
basket dinner was served at the noon hour at which time many old 
acquaintances were renewed. The centennial communion service was 
held in the afternoon. Assisting in the services were the elders and 
deacons of the church: Harold Hibbs, Leo Smyser, Roscoe Short, 
Harry Drybread, E. E. Cobb, B. F. Woodruff, Herbert Boswell, 
George Riggs, William Riggs, Jr. and Earl Stillabower. Special music 
for the afternoon included a solo by Mrs. R. P. Hunter and a solo by 
Adolph Cross, son of the late J. M. Cross, a former pastor of the 
Nineveh church. C. M. Yocum gave an inspiring address. The com- 
mittee members and Harry Lett well deserved the praises they received 
on the fine manner in which the centennial program had been arranged 
and carried out. 

At the death of John F. G. Miller, second son of John C. Miller, in 
1939, the sum of $10,000.00 was left to start a fund for a new church 
building. This has been added to by the other two sons and only sur- 
viving children of John C. Miller, Hugh Th. Miller of the Tabernacle 
church in Columbus and S. V. B. Miller of the First church in Seattle, 
and it is quite probable that a new building may be erected in 1941. 

The charter members of the congregation organized in 1832 were 
Aaron and Elizabeth Dunham, David and Melinda Dunham, John and 
Mary Elliott, John and Cynthia Wilkes, Emily White and Jeremiah 
Dunham, father of Aaron and David. With these, of course, were 
William and Elizabeth Irwin. William Irwin was the first elder of 
the new congregation, and John Wilkes and David Dunham were the 
first deacons. Among those who came later from the Baptist church 
were William and Nancy Cotton, Mary Whitney and William Keaton. 
At the time William Keaton united with the church from the Baptists, 
Sarah Keaton, his wife, was immersed on her confession of faith. This 
was, perhaps, the first baptism of the new organization. The follow- 
ing winter, Jeremiah and Elizabeth Dunham Woodruff were baptized; 
Alonzo and Matilda Robinson Gale moved to Nineveh township from 
the New Hope church; Richard and Amanda Gosney arrived from 
Kentucky, and shortly afterward, Milton and Susan McQuade came 
from Knox County, Indiana. The congregation gathered new mem- 
bers rapidly, and it soon became the controlling religious influence in 
the community, which position it has steadily maintained throughout 
the years. It has already been stated that the church at first moved 
from house to house and then met in the old school house which was 
abandoned by the remnant of the Baptist congregation. The seats in 
the old school house were made of slabs or flat rails in the form of 
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benches with no backs. A present day audience would have voted 
these uncomfortable pews, especially as the sermons of that time were 
very long. But there was much to learn before the new message was 
fully comprehended; and those minds, suddenly set free from many 
theories and superstitions of the past, seemed to see new light burst 
forth from every page of the Sacred Book. The log school house was 
warmed by a capacious fireplace at the end of the room. One visiting 
minister, one winter day, said that the cracks in the floor made it so 
cold for him to stand on them while delivering his sermon, that he asked 
Alonzo Gale to spread his cloak, which was the pioneer equivalent of an 
overcoat, on the floor under the minister’s feet. As the wood in the 
fireplace blazed high and the preacher warmed up in his speech, he 
called again on Alonzo Gale to come and stand between him and the 
fire. Thus relieved, he spun out his sermon to great length, and the 
obliging elder was only saved from being roasted by a whirligig process 
of exposing first one side then the other to the fire. 

When the frame building was erected in 1840, two doors were 
placed in the north end of the room, because men and women never 
entered the church together nor ever sat together, the men sitting on 
one side of the aisle and the women on the other. A box pulpit stood 
between the two doors, from which two or three steps led off to the 
men’s side. Wall pockets for candles were placed around the room. 
People entered facing the congregation and took seats in a section of 
benches on either side of the center aisle. The brick building of 1860 
was 40 by 60 feet in dimensions. A section of its walls is part of the 
present house. The building faced north, with two doors, but there 
were aisles on each side of the middle section of pews, with side sections 
or benches between each aisle and the wall. A partition as high as the 
seats ran between the benches directly down the center section, dividing 
the men on the west from the women on the east. A man never sat 
with his wife, but it is probably true that sweethearts claimed the center 
sections, although they were divided perforce by the wooden partition. 
There were two stoves in the new church. When a family arrived on 
wintry Sundays, they stood around the stoves for several minutes, even 
though the services had started. The first sermon was delivered by 
Richard Gosney. The minister usually preached from a table. The 
brick for the church was burned by Milton McQuade, who lived near 
Nineveh and was a prominent church member. He also gave the 
church bell which is used today. About 1890 the first organ was pur- 
chased. In later years the pulpit was changed from the north to the 
south end of the auditorium, and the seats were turned to face the south. 
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It seems difficult to understand at this day some of the problems 
and enthusiasms of churches of a century ago. The Baptist as well as 
the Presbyterian churches of southern Indiana were intensely Cal- 
vinistic in doctrine, and it took some time to convince those who had 
grown up under the old creeds that the atonement is universal, that the 
Gospel is to be preached to the whole human race, and that anyone who 
will, may accept divine mercy and be saved. In the early Baptist 
churches, it was necessary for every new member to convince the 
congregation that he had received a supernatural call, and the account 
of his religious experience was examined critically and voted upon 
before he was admitted to membership. One reaction from the 
Calvinistic teaching was the extreme one of Universalism, and it be- 
came necessary to combat this teaching during the ’50’s and 60’s as 
vigorously as predestination and election had been attacked in the 30's 
and 40’s. Partisan feeling ran high, and there were many debates 
between representatives of the various faiths. In my father’s historical 
sketch of the Nineveh church, written for its sixtieth anniversary in 
1892, he writes of the pioneer preachers, most of whom it was his 
privilege to hear, as he came on the stage just as they were passing out. 
He wrote: 


“The culture of the schools had done little for many of these 
pioneer preachers, yet many of them had acquired the polish of gentle- 
men, were keen logicians, splendid orators, and always mighty in the 
Scriptures. Opposition paled before him, and, where one of them 
exerted his influence for any length of time, infidelity, Universalism, 
sectarianism and other opposition gave way before the simple New 
Testament teaching. However, these early evangelists were not all 
cast in the same mould. Some were eccentric, crude and even boorish. 
Others tortured the king’s English in every speech they made. One of 
these, in framing an argument on Acts 2:38, to show that baptism is 
an act of pardon, used the following words: 

“ “Whatever babtism is fur, repentance is fur; and if a man must 
be babtized becase his sins are already pardoned, then he must repent 
becase his sins are already pardoned; becase you see these two words 
are jined together by a corpulative conjunction.’ 

“However, even these illiterate preachers were true men and, in 
their somewhat crude language, told the Gospel story straight; and 
under their preaching, many men and women believed and obeyed and 
rejoiced in the Lord. They used the talents that had been given them 
and have gone to a sure reward.” 


In another part of his sketch, John C. Miller wrote: 


“The brethren at Nineveh have been blessed with plain, con- 
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sistent, scriptural teaching through all the ministers of the congrega- 
tion. The members understand that we are attempting to restore to 
the world the faith and practice of the days of the Apostles. They 
understand that this can be done by reproducing, from the New Testa- 
ment, the preaching of the Apostles, the ordinances they enjoined and 
the type of church organization that they established. They understand 
that, when this is done, the unity for which Christ prayed and which 
Paul taught will have been restored, and the church will be one. They 
understand that our plea is union on apostolic teaching and not an 
organizational union of denominations. The members of the Nineveh 
church have always had ministers who preached the simple Gospel and 
gave harmonious interpretation of all that that Gospel contains. 


“In seeking scriptural authority for all that we teach and practice, 
the Nineveh church has made a plain distinction between commands 
and ordinances, and the means used to carry these into effect. That 
we may assemble together, the church building is used as a means; 
the table, cups and plates are used as a means of celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper ; the hymn book, tuning fork and organ are used as a means of 
teaching and admonishing one another in psalms, hymns and spiritual 
songs. Those who have classed these means with any ordinances, such 
as sprinkling, infant baptism, and the mourners’ bench, have made a 
wrong classification and one which has evil results. We could meet 
for worship without a building, but it is better for all seasons and 
weather that a good house be built and furnished, ready for every 
occasion. The Lord’s Supper could be served with tin cups, and the 
bread could be broken and passed without plates, but it seems much 
more decent and orderly, as well as impressive, to use the means which 
every congregation of this day has at its command. We could sing 
without a book or instrument of any kind, but such a service promotes 
difference in wording, discords in sound, and often a complete break- 
down because the key-note has been pitched toc high or too low. The 
song service with hymns, hymn books with notes written to guide 
the eye and instruments to guide the ear as a means of making the 
service more intelligent and impressive, is controlled by the same prin- 
ciple which builds the meeting house, for the order and efficiency of 
assembly, or employs the table, silver service, and linen as a means to 
enhance the beauty and impressiveness of the Lord’s Supper. This is 
the position taken by the church of Nineveh on the whole question, 
and, if it be correct, what a pointless discussion the whole organ con- 
troversy has been! We are not afraid to discuss it. We do not believe 
in a Gospel of “hush” but we do not believe the use of the organ as a 
means used to render more correct and impressive the service of song 
involves a valid Scriptural objection.” 


It will be seen from the last paragraph that, in 1892, the con- 
troversy over the use of instrumental music was being warmly waged 
and that John C. Miller had very positive views on the subject. It 
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was only a year or two before that time that an organ was first used 
to guide the church music in the Nineveh congregation. 

In closing this somewhat rambling account of the history of the 
Nineveh church, tribute should be paid to some of the good women 
who have had an important part in its progress. “Aunt” Emily White, 
one of the charter members, often returned to her old home church from 
her residence in Edinburg in her declining years and always contributed 
toward its expenses. “Aunt” Susan McQuade Holmes, first at her 
country home and later from Franklin, showed the same interest in the 
work of the congregation which she helped to establish, about a hundred 
years ago. A paragraph has already been quoted from the history by 
Miss Martha Riggs of the work of Gertrude and Laura Miller, daugh- 
ters of John C. Miller, who were leaders in church work for more than 
thirty years. Gertrude Miller, at the same time, ran the ancestral farm, 
while her sister Laura was a registered nurse. 

Among the men who have gone out from the congregation to 
other fields, in addition to Fassett Cotton and Floyd McMurray, may 
be mentioned Harry O. Pritchard, a leader for many years in college 
and general educational work among the Disciples, and Dr. Frank H. 
Marshall, dean of the Bible department of Phillips University, Enid, 
Oklahoma. Dr. Marshall was for several years a missionary in 
Japan under the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 

The old church at Nineveh is seven miles from the nearest rail- 
road and has done its work in a quiet corner. That this work has been 
wisely and well done will be evident to anyone who studies the course 
of its history. 
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HOW WILL CHRISTIANITY SURVIVE ON 
THE CONTINENT 


By 
Proressor ApoLPH KELLER, D. D., LL. D., 


Geneva, Switzerland 


HE survival of the fittest has long been one of the leading 

principles of modern biology. We can surely not simply apply 

it for spiritual life which in most cases did not result from an 
effort of accommodation but, just the contrary, from the will to resist 
the dominating influence of surroundings, therefore from a reaction 
or a revolution against the brutality of given facts and their acceptance 
by man. Spiritual life is never a datum, but a non-datum, something 
which does not exist once and for all, but which flows forth in an act 
of creation, an eternal birth, and the victory in a fight. This is that 
dynamic element inherent in all higher life. Liberty for instance, can 
not be had as something we put into our pocket, or a thing for itself. 
It must in an ever renewed battle, be conquered day by day. The 
same is true for the Christian faith. Where it loses this dynamic 
element, this militant character, where it becomes ontological or 
institutional, it is in peril. 

This peril is manifest today more than hitherto. Because an un- 
Christian world is challenging Christianity today to adapt itself to the 
exigencies of modern times. Christianity can survive this day if it 
keeps quiet, if it recognizes the facts of this modern world and submits 
or seeks at least a synthesis with the ruling and creative power which 
dominates the world. 

The attraction of such a saving synthesis between the church and 
the world is great today where ever the church sought already hitherto 
to defend her life by a compromise. The century old state churches 
were such a compromise. It was not felt so long as the State was con- 
sidered as the Christian protector with a paternal interest in the church, 
so that friendly cooperation was possible, as it is still the case for 
instance in Sweden where the king is governor of the church and where 
the church has the right to veto bills interfering in church affairs. 

But the world has become more manifestly the world, as an 
antagonistic, yea hostile power so that the former compromise or a 
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synthetic “complettio opporitortim” is hardly longer possible without 
being detrimental to the specific spiritual life of the church. The 
church therefore awakened by the very perils which are threatening 
her existence to a deeper and clearer conscience of her message, her task 
and her critical function in regard to the world in which she has to live. 
She wins a clearer insight into her divine origin, into her differentation 
from the world into the potentialities of her influence, not by adapting 
herself so much to the world as by resisting its temptations and by a 
vigorous spiritual reaction against the secularistic tendencies which 
she has to face. The famous word which the Huguenot woman Marie 
Durand during the thirty-five years of her imprisonment scratched 
into the stone of her prison tower of Aigues Mortes in Southern 
France with her own nails, the word “resister’’ (resist) becomes the 
slogan of a new militant church which takes up the spiritual defense 
of the Christian heritage of the Reformation. Such a resistance can 
not be simply an obstinate stubbornness, or a provocative aggressive- 
ness, but an act of faith. Faith alone can defend faith. 

This faith as a means of defense is to be seen today in that will- 
ingness to suffer for the cause of Christ, a preparedness for starvation 
the cross and martyrdom which is able, in a paradoxical affirmation to 
believe in a God of Love, even when love seems to be totally inaccessible 
in such a world of hatred and horror. Luther said once that God kills 
when he has the intention to vivify. This paradoxical belief in a God 
whose love seems hidden under an avalanche of atrocities like a green 
and blooming Alp is covered by a landslide of stone and mud. It is 
hidden in a world of war and hatred so that we may really speak of a 
“Deus absconditus,” an unknown and hidden God, as Luther said. If 
He is hidden and cannot be easily found in present historic events or in 
sweet inner experiences, his heart is laid open in the life and person of 
Christ. Millions of starving, oppressed and persecuted Christians 
today would despair in this world of horror but for the indestructible 
relationship with Christ by which His cross is accepted even if it is 
really laid upon their own shoulders, and if they have to go the way of 
Golgotha. Where Christians learn today afresh such a preparedness 
for suffering, a new Christianity is in the making which survives 
starvation and persecution and is a promise for the future. 

By a similar act of faith, millions of European Christians re- 
discover the meaning of the Ecclesia militant, the militant church whose 
peril is an easy peace with the world and whose salvation is a constant 
discrimination from the world, an ever renewed decision by which the 
church says yea or no and defends her stand in the world, refusing 4 
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compromise which would allow her to say both yea and no. The time 
of the idyllic church is over today, of the comfortable, easy-going, 
cinema-minded church—the era of the prophetic and heroic church has 
come. It has come now, in the midst of the attacks of the world, like 
that cherub in Isaiah’s vision, who takes a burning coal from the altar 
to touch the lips of the Prophet. It is a burning coal—no lipstick,—a 
coal which leaves a wound so that the flesh quivers in pain. But out 
of this quivering the prophet’s answer comes, “Here I am, send me.” 
Such a Christianity will not submit in a world of attacks and persecu- 
tion, but survives in that heroism of faith which led Protestant 
theologians like Beza, in modern times, ever toward a defense of the 
right of the revolution and a political and military resistance, but a 
political theology may go too far but the spirit from which it is born 
in an act of faith which affirms ever and ever again that the church 
can obey no other master than Christ alone. 

It is a faith again which defends the Christian heritage in that 
clandestine Christian movement which today is a new evangelism in 
Russia, where the “unknown Christians” meet and recognize each 
other as the two or three who meet in the name of Christ, in Germany 
where innumerable Bible and missionary groups preach a gospel un- 
polluted by a modern myth or a political mysticism. A church which 
is able to evangelize under similar circumstances is not a dying church. 
It survives by that very act of preaching the word of God in the midst 
of a godless world. The former church as an institution is becoming in 
some countries like Russia, Germany, Spain, and France, the church as 
a movement, a vibration of the Christian hearts who say, “woe is me if 
I preach not the Gospel.” To do this means to survive in the present 
earthquake which smashes organizations and institutions. . 

Finally, such an act of faith is accomplished in a new effort to 
rethink the great truths of the Bible. A theological rethinking is 
forging the intellectual weapons for the resistance of the Christian 
Church against a theology of compromise which is the greatest tempta- 
tion of the church of today. Sound biblical theology is therefore a 
necessary act of defense. It can not be simply an intellectual exercise 
but it is again “Fides quaereus intellectum’”’ as Anselm of Canterbury 
put it, a theology which is not simply an intellectual game in the 
stratosphere of abstraction, but an act of faith in the form of that 
thought which is appropriate to the fact of revelation in a relative world. 
Theology alone would not save the church. A theology as an act of 
faith is one of the conditions for helping the church to survive in a 
time of religious confusion and experimentation. 
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What is indicated here is not wishful thinking but a spiritual fact 
happening all over Europe, out of which the greatest contribution 
may arise,—that fruit which ripens only in times of distress and of 
unheard of suffering and martyrdom which ever and ever again was 
the seed of a new church. 





LINCOLN 


(Speech delivered by Scot Butler on Lincoln’s birthday in the Butler College 
chapel. ) 


MAN is not merely a physical structure operated by a mental 
organism. In human dynamics, brains and brawn are secondary 
forces, efficient for useful exercise, effective for enduring 

results, only as driven by an impulsive power lying behind them. 

Achievement is proof of greatness—but not all achievement. 
Greatness proves and perpetuates itself only in enduring results. And 
what endures, then? Nothing, Thank God! that lacks the element of 
high morality, or that contravenes the rules of right. And that too? 
Ultimately yes. 

For I do believe that though crushed to earth, the truth will rise 
again, rise to renewed life, to larger acceptance, to more universal 
sway; and that in this is the hope of the world. A deed is not great 
simply because it is difficult of accomplishment. Great is the deed and 
great is the doer, when unselfish devotion to high moral principle 
triumphs over difficulty to the accomplishment of enduring results. 

The purpose of this prologue is to say that greatness is not all of 
minds, or yet of opportunity. Greatness is supremely of that vital 
essence that we call spirit. I have been asked to speak about that great 
man whose memory we are met today to honor. I shall speak as best 
suited to this occasion about certain essential qualities of his inborn 
nature that made him great, and that gave to posterity his name as 
synonymous for sturdiest manhood, purest patriotism and high hu- 
manity. 

The opening sentence of a biography standard in our American 
literature is this: Abraham Lincoln was born in a log cabin, in the 
backwoods of Kentucky, Feb. 12, 1809. Environment, no doubt, 
affects to a degree the development of character. And yet it seems 
to me the influence of things external to ourselves is matter of com- 


paratively small moment in the case of a human being of normal natural 
endowment. 


There are, it is true, denatured products of our races, lacking the 
essential elements of our humanity. We shall not associate the idea 
of what we call characters with such. Character, whether good or bad, 
Suggests stability. The only thing stable in this world to any man, is 
what he is in himself. The normal man is least moved by externalities. 
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In the last analysis, the issue of life is in the man himself. 
Indeed, the very conditions that we, in short-sightedness, accustomed 
to account aids, are often found in practical experience to be most in- 
sidious hindrances. We shall think it a strange thing that a King come 
out of a hovel; a strange thing that humility should make lodgment in 
the heart of a king’s son. Marcus Aurelius was born to empire. He 
was reared in a palace, and when he came to sit at the summit of the 
world, wielding a scepter whose power was felt to the end of the 
earth—undazzled by that vast height, undazzled by the fierce light that 
beats around the throne, emperor, King of Kings, he said to himself, 
“Where a man can live, there can he also live well. But he must live in 
a palace—of a truth—then he can also live in a palace.”—Hardships 
and privations oppose effort, yet in opposing they give to the strength 
that opposes them exercise, and thereby increase it. On the other hand, 
conditions inviting to ease and the gratification of sensuous instincts 
operate to sap the foundations of strength, to poison the sources of 
virtue. 

The solution of the problem is not in these things, for to every 
living organism is granted some secret alchemy with power to commute 
the sterile and the deadly into source of life and health and added 
strength. The fir tree, rooted in barren rock, drives heavenward 
his lordly spire. The pond lily, rising from swamps black ooze, over 
the surface of dark waters, spreads out a dazzling whiteness. When, 
after the fall of Troy, Helen came back with the Argioc hosts, her 
heart was as unsullied as when in maiden purity she had pledged it to 
Menelaus. Acids only make the pure gold brighter; the Lord’s 
anointed go through the fires of hell, and coming forth their garments 
only shine the whiter. 

Lincoln, then, strong of intellect, great of soul, heart big enough 
to hold all his countrymen, with room too, for the despised slave; a 
nature touched with unutterable tenderness and compassion ; melancholy, 
bearing life’s honors and responsibilities as heavy burdens, with aims 
high and impersonal, with ambition unselfish, was born in a back- 
woods log cabin. It was a hut with mud chimney, and clap-board roof, 
windowless, and supplied with such rude conveniences for living as 
the woodsmen could hew out of the timbers felled in the forest. 

Over the bare earthen floor he crept as a child, and looked out 
from drear doorway on poverty’s mean surroundings. His early years 
were passed under tutelage of illiterate parents. All the different 
periods of such fragmentary schooling as he in all his life had oppor- 
tunity to avail himself of, if gathered together into one continuous 
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course, would not cover more than a years time. These are facts. But 
facts form only a basis for truth, and we are in danger of being misled 
by literal statements, true in themselves, but suggestions to us of wrong 
inferences. There is forever one gold standard of law, of religion, of 
morality, of social practice, of private right and of public polity, but 
the coin with which from age to age men mark its value changes with 
conditions,—and you shall not characterize the man of one period in 
the terms of another. In some circumstance, to be illiterate, and to 
dwell in rude abode, carry no disgrace. It was the common condition 
then, in this, our now called Middle West. Lincoln was born of good 
stock. From England his forebears had come to America in early 
Colonial times. After they became established in the new country each 
succeeding generation marked another step forward into the wilds. 
They were of the pioneers, the race of adventurous spirits that made 
our country what it is today. In the march of progress they were 
foremost in the vanguard. In the battle of civilization against savag- 
ery, they lived on the firing line. And so they left far behind them 
church and school. But if anyone is thinking these to be the world’s 
one source of wisdom and of virtue, I fear he has not had the whole 
or larger part of life’s lessons revealed to him. 

Cathedral is counterfeit and pale perceptor in school room and 
lecture hall, is but purveyor of wares at second hand. There are 
sermons in stones and books, in running brooks. The groves were 
God’s first temples, and for human wisdom nature’s Delphic voice 
speaks first. Some of us native Hoosiers have in our family histories, 
tradition of pioneer days here in Indiana a hundred years ago. Three 
generations are we removed, then from the lodge in the wilderness. 
Happy we if this be not also our measure of parting from primitive 
virtue, from honesty, simplicity, sympathy, self reliance because more 
than all culture, more than fine houses and soft clothing and gentle 
manner do these things make human nature admirable. For myself, 
being at least one generation nearer to the past than are my hearers of 
today, and moreover, having once had opportunity to come into rather 
intimate contact with the primitive life of a primitive people in the hill 
country of southeastern Kentucky, I have been moved in one of my 
writings to idealize the log cabin thus: Of all human habitations from 
palace of prince to hovel of peasant, none so homelike. It so lends itself 
to the ideas of men. It so fits itself to the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
When summer’s heats prevail, under its low roofed porch abides grate- 
ful coolness, and when the snows of winter fold it in, the wide hospital- 
ity of its great fireplace breathes warmth and comfort. Spring comes, 
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flower crowned, heralded by song of wild birds, and how do the vines 
entwine it, lovingly, and along its mud daubed walls the morning glories 
lift up pure chalice to catch the dews of heaven. But aestheticism is 
not the lesson of pioneer life. The man that at first hand and beyond 
the reach of society’s protection wrests from nature the sustenance of 
life is schooled first in courage and endurance. In the well endowed 
fosterer of sturdy virtues is it—in the well endowed, I say—because no 
system of culture can make harvests sprout from sterile soil. The vital 
element must inhere. Lincoln naturally had an insatiable desire for 
knowledge, but more, the loved humanity and passion of his soul 
was to be of use to his country and to mankind. After all, it was his 
love and his humanity that made Lincoln great. Strong man intellec- 
tually was he, but in this, perhaps, not exceeding many others of his 
time. Ambitious too, but not for vain display; nor with the selfish 
calculation of personal intrigue. This much of selfishness only was 
in Lincoln’s ambition: of business and of weakness to stand acquit, 
first before the tribunal of his own conscience, and then in the verdict 
of posterity. 

When Lincoln was twenty-five years of age, he was postmaster 
in a small village, and deputy surveyor in a sparsely settled county. 
He could, therefore, read and write, and knew enough mathematics 
to survey land. But this indicates by no means the sum of his mental 
acquirements. With the very lowest minimum of the now most com- 
mon appliances of culture, he had made himself by this time, a better 
educated man than schools can make, or libraries, study or travel, or 
all the means that we so highly value. Let us disabuse our minds of this 
idea, that education is solely, or mainly in something outside of us. 
The kingdom of Heaven is within you. If it be not there, then for you, 
it is not anywhere. The world is voiceless. Earth and air and sea 
and sky are void of meaning. But if, as answers deep to deep, the 
voices of the silence shall reach you. Ah! then, the life that is within 
shall rise to meet its own, and to your seeing eye, the desert waste 
shall be a very garden for the Gods, while gray sky’s dull arch shall 
blaze golden splendor of the perfect day. We do daily tasks in 
literature, under trained teachers, chosen for us from libraries that con- 
tain the world’s literary masterpieces. Thus we occupy ourselves 
perhaps for years. What we are trying to do is to find the subtle 
quality that makes the book literature, to cultivate our tastes for it. 
and to develop in ourselves by study and practice some power of 
literary expression. But it is not all in teachers and books. Teachers 
are only guides, and if the thought that is in the book be not first 
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latent in yourself, you seek it vainly anywhere. Lincoln while a young 
man engaged in the cultivation of his mind, by borrowing acquired the 
use of the few books his neighborhood afforded. It was a scant list 
to be counted on the fingers of one hand, and barren, no doubt, for you 
will find none of these books named in a College catalogue. 

After the hard day’s work was over, sitting down alone, he read 
them by the dull firelight, such as they were. Yet it was he, that in the 
fullness of time wrote the Gettysburg speech, and the second inaugural 
address. 

Lincoln early engaged in politics. Allied himself with a political 
party, and was a partisan all his life. This is the only reasonable, manly 
and patriotic course for a citizen of a popular government to pursue. 
The position of the so-called independent in politics is untenable. In 
seeking to explain the, to some, surprising result of our last general 
election, it has been urged that at present the two controlling political 
parties are not distinctly divided on any question of great public 
interest ; that at such times many voters abandon party lines for the 
indulgences of personal preferences. Personal politics is the most 
dangerous sort of politics. This is not to say, certainly, that the loyal 
partisan shall vote for objectionable nominees. The contrary; but 
any man will best discharge his obligations to his country by allying 
himself to the political party whose fundamental principles he indorses, 
although he may not always find himself in agreement with it in relation 
to particular men or measures. The fundamental principles of our two 
great political parties were born with the constitution, and are coeval 
with it. They endure through all the vicissitudes of government. 
Somnolent at times they may be, but they never become obsolete. 
Names may change, principles abide. The platform of a political party 
is understood to be the party’s declaration from time to time, regarding 
pending issues of public interest, each declaration being a plank of 
the platform, but beneath all is the solid framework of principles, and 
in this is the only justification and the only element of permanence that 
a political party can have. It is futile to attempt the formation of a 
powerful party on a single isolated issue of the hour. As wisely would 
men put to sea on a board shouting defiance at the ocean liner. In 
Lincoln’s day there was no room for political vagabondage. The 
issues of the hour were overwhelming, involving questions involving 
the very life of the nation. Lincoln was born to bear among his fellow 
men the burden of a great responsibility. Born strong man was 
he—man strong in intellect, in judgment and in will. And to these 
powers of mind nature had added yet other gifts to make the strong 
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man’s strength a thousandfold more strong; reverence, sympathy, 
patience and a human kindliness wonderful among men—such gifts 
benign as transform strength and make it greatness. And all his life 
had been a training school for final trial that should test the very 
ultimate of human strength, should drain the resources of human 
wisdom. For this is lowly origin, and life’s rude beginning; for this 
the struggles of his youth, his student vigils invading hours that others 
give to rest; for this the broad experiences of his manhood, in law 
courts, in legislative halls, in public discussions. Came then to Lincoln 
in the course of war’s trails, the ordeal that was to strain all his 
strength, put to proof his wisdom, try finally the qualities of his soul; 
argument had been exhausted—all save one; the final argument, the 
ultima ratio natium. It is war, then, with Lincoln chosen leader in a 
contest where issue, (using his own words) embraced more than the 
fate of these United States. It presented to the whole family of 
man, he said, the question whether a constitutional republic or democ- 
racy—a government of the people, by the same people, can or cannot 
maintain its territorial integrity against its own domestic foes. When 
men’s reason cannot be moved by words, then must their action be com- 
pelled by force. Force rules in nature. It sends our world serenely on 
its way through space, or when some purpose intervenes that we perhaps 
but dimly comprehend, it sweeps earth’s agitated surface with the 
lesson of the storm, or crushes crumbling crust in cataclysmal ruin. 
So in the moral world between right of contending forces and wrong, 
and never, while men are men, will war cease to be better than base 
surrender. Peace societies may formulate their propagandas. As well 
resolve against the earthquake, or think to stop volcanoes’ wrath with 
pacifying land. Nature leadings are all toward peace, but many a scene 
of desolation marks her course. The old philosophy was wise. Pallas 
was for peace—it was the peace, the lasting peace, that comes through 
war. War is brutal. Is nature gentle? Famine, earthquake, pestilence. 
Was nature kind to Sicily, when in the drawing of a breath the earth 
yawned wide to entomb a hundred thousand souls. And such a tomb! 
One in a quiet world, bright with sunshine, green with trees, has stood 
perhaps beside the open grave of some dear friend, and looked down, 
into a narrow house indeed, but solid founded, and seeming soft to 
tread and high walled with tapestry of roses, and listened to the sorrow 
soothing words of song, and heard religion’s high appeal, and took 
to heart faith’s precious promises. And one has said Death is beautiful, 
and, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord, or one has marched 
beside the rumbling caisson on which was rudely borne the martial form 
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of a soldier slain, and standing by the pit whose dreary bareness 
scorns concealment, heard the briefly uttered prayer, the stern com- 
mand, the sharp report of the musketry, and then the sweet cadence of 
the bugle born long lingering note of sadness and of peace, that bids 
the day farewell and sinks to slumber on the breast of night—and one 
says death is brave, and it is a fitting thing that thus man’s mortal 
part should go down into the natural earth and be at rest. But here a 
grave not such as men dig and deck with flowers and consecrate with 
ceremonial. 

The grave of cities full deep down into the nether world, piled 
high with jagged rocks, calid with scalding steam, stifling with sulphur 
fumes, where rave the Titan horrors prisoned there since time began 
and chaos ceased to be—and where smiled once the fairest spot of all 
the earth’s lovliness whelmed in ruin inconceivable. And what shall 
one say then, Only this. it is of the eternity of things, and, men and 
nations are but as bubbles on crest of Hellespontic tide that issues forth 
we know not whence, and rushes on we know not whither. 

These cataclysms of nature are beyond the control of man. We 
know not their cause. Their purpose, granting that there is purpose 
in all things, it would seem historically, is purification, and that not of 
the physical world only, but of man’s moral nature also. Some class 
war with natural catastrophies that are beyond man’s control, and 
esteem it as one of nature’s salutary means of conserving a nation’s 
virtue, redeeming it from the gross materialism that flourishes ever 
in protracted peace and inculcating lessons of self-denial, of courage, of 
inflexible resolution in misfortune, and in the sacrifice of earth’s 
dearest ties, to a high and austere ideal. 

If war is to be so regarded, surely it is nature’s mildest chastise- 
ment. Forty seconds at Reggio sufficed for vaster ruin than Port 
Arthur’s six months seige accomplished, though waged on sea and land 
with all the most destructive enginery of modern warfare. Our Civil 
war to the young people of the Twentieth Century seems ancient his- 
tory, its issues dead, its interest vanished wholly. Nevertheless, that 
war was one of the greatest facts in history, having lesson, not only for 


the youth of this century, but for the generations of centuries yet to 
come. 


The United States is unique among the nations of the earth. 
There never has been, there is not today a republic in the sense that 
America is a republic. Athens limited citizenship to a numerically 
insignificant class of its population, Rome was plutocracy, France 
centralizes all power, and the petty republiquitas of Spanish America 
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are military despotisms. You know Lincoln’s characterization of oyr 
country :—a government of the people, by the people, and for the people. 
And that he said that the perpetuation of our institutions concerned not 
ourselves only and our political interest, but the whole world as well, 
and the cause of humanity through coming time. 

Lincoln’s name always recalls to my mind thoughts of the Civil 
war, its issues, its results. It is so with all of us. I believe that it 
will be increasingly so with posterity. Nations in their march leave 
behind them great battlefields marked with far shining monuments, but 
the record of the struggles waged there find no place on their com- 
memoration tablets. Lincoln is our grandest monument of the war, 
and across his life is largely writ the real record of our struggle. The 
most enduring thing in the world is the power of a great personality. 
I believe that the record of our Civil war, the causes of that war, the 
questions it involved will live, because they form a large part of the 
life of that supremely great American. Read the life of Lincoln, and 
the words that he spoke if you want to know the minds of that great 
body of his contemporary men. For Lincoln was a man of the masses, 
one (as he called them) of the plain people. A giant among his coun- 
trymen, yet by virtue of the essential qualities of his being, he was akin 
and in close accord with the common people. Culture can make us 
brethren after a fashion but the brotherhood of intellect is a cold and 
distant sort of relationship—as if we had been born of different 
mothers. The true bond of brotherhood, the one that makes the world 
akin is ethical. Slender strand in some, in Lincoln it was cable strong. 
It anchored him, it made him sure. Others wavered, he stood as with 
firm feet planted on the truth’s bedrock. He could truly divine the 
hearts of his countrymen because his own heart was so richly human; 
and he knew that his decisions would stand the test of time. Moved 
by the dictates of his own nature, and recognizing that the union 
would be saved in vain should the harmony of the various sections not 
be maintained, though firm and unyeilding in the prosecution of the 
war by whatever constitutional means he deemed essential. He was 
ever kind and tender in the treatment of those arrayed against the 
government. His example told. Influenced by it doubtlessly was 
Grant, who at Appomattox dictated the terms to the fallen foe, terms 
that in magnanimity are unequaled in the world’s record. Lincoln died 
untimely, and the country, deprived of his wise and loving leadership. 
fell into the horrors of the reconstruction days. Fanatics, moved by 
the bitter hatred of narrow-minded bigotry, would scourge the South 
by worse than war. But not for long. The heart of the people was 
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always right. The sentiment of patriotism survived every shock, and 
men well know that patriotism is not merely to love one’s country’s 
possessions, but more to love one’s countrymen. And in these later 
years, the nation is bound in closer bonds of sympathy than ever before. 
Witness the words of McKinley in his speech at Augusta. Witness 
the comradry of the north and south in the Spanish American war. 
Witness the course of Roosevelt throughout his administration, and the 
wholesouled welcome accorded Taft a few weeks ago, in Georgia. 
A few years after the war, that beautiful little poem, “The Blue and the 
Gray” appeared, published first I think in the Atlantic monthly. 


The high literary quality of Lincoln’s writings has been source 
of wonder to many, that he, a man of hard life, of rude associations, 
and of limited acquaintances with books should have developed a style 
of expression whose strength carries conviction, whose purity charmed 
the sense, whose serenity wins the soul,—this is to some incompre- 
hensible. 

It all depends on one’s theory about certain things. Literature is 
not a thing apart. Literary expression is not an object in itself to be 
attained by mere study of method and initiation of example. Literature, 
you will have heard it said, is record of life, but understand that to be 
life in the vital sense, life in the deep, the enduring meaningful sense. 
Deft manipulation of words, skillful conjunction of phrases, these 
things do not make literature. The literary quality in them all, if there 
at all, is in the content, a content born of spirit, for literature is record 
of life emotional. And because Lincoln’s nature was so rich in the 
priceless elements that make for literary inspiration therefore, writing 
unconsciously, he wrote literature. 
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T 1S somewhat premature to make a complete report, at this time, 

on the invaluable Nathaniel Schmidt library, recently purchased 
| by the Christian Foundation. However, expecting hidden treasure 
iH to be discovered in the future, it may not be amiss to record the results 
of the “surface exploration.” 


I. 














THE PURCHASE 








Early in the spring of last year, my attention was called to a letter 
from Mrs. O. S. Wright of New York, who intended to dispose of the 
complete library of her father, the late Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt, an 
eminent Swedish scholar, who was Professor of Oriental History and 
Semitic Languages at Cornell University, and at one time Director of 
the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. It was not 
difficult to imagine the library of so distinguished a scholar as he 
was; but the proposed cost made me hesitate to take any bold step 
towards its acquisition. At that point, my colleague, Professor Dean 
FE. Walker, noting my predicament, came to my rescue, and the sugges- 
tion was made that Mr. Enos Dowling, our librarian, might be sent 
to Mr. William G. Irwin of Columbus simply to inform him of the 
possibility of the purchase. This was done with the consent of Dean 
F. D. Kershner, and Mr. Dowling brought back the report that Mr. 
Irwin advised my going to Ithaca to examine the library. 

With unexpected happy surprise, I went to Ithaca on February 
the twenty-second. Arriving at the station, I was met by Mrs. Wright, 
whom I recognized at once since I had known Dr. Schmidt personally. 
Mrs. Wright accorded me a most delightful reception in that refined 
academic atmosphere during my stay at Ithaca. The examination of 
the books had to be cursory, for I returned to Indianapolis on Monday 
to meet our regular Tuesday classes. Dean Kershner permitted me 
to make an oral report to Mr. Irwin, and on this trip to Columbus I 
was accompanied by Mr. Dowling. My humble duty ended there, and 
the library might never have come into our possession, had not Presi- 
dent Daniel S. Robinson taken notice of my report. Actual negotia- 
tions for the purchase were thenceforth carried on and consummated 
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by him between Mrs. Wright and the Christian Foundation. I am 
thankful that we have for our University an administrative head who 
knows the value of significant books even in such a specialized field, 
and the board members who are willing to contribute a large sum for 
purely academic cultural advancement, especially for the promotion and 
maintenance of Christian education. 


Il. CONDITION OF THE LIBRARY 


The books were stored in nine different rooms of a residence, 
having been moved from the old Schmidt estate, after the death of Mrs. 
Schmidt which closely followed that of Dr. Schmidt. Consequently 
some series were found partly in one section and partly in another; 
but on the whole, the original order was rather well kept. The only 
catalogue available did not adhere to any recognized system of classifi- 
cation, and seemed to have been made several years before some books 
were added to the library. Many books were well bound, but about 
250 volumes appeared to be in need of repair. The entire library con- 
sisting of over 4,200 volumes of books as well as about 3,000 copies of 
unbound magazines arrived at our institution during the summer 


in fifty-three boxes, each about 4’ x 3’ x2’ in size. Following the 
pencil markings on the boxes, some of them have been opened and the 
contents repacked in cardboard boxes, except for the few of which 
mention will be made in the following. These boxes are safely locked 
in Jordan Hall waiting for the erection of the College of Religion 
building. 


Ill. Type or THE LIBRARY 


The little pride in my knowledge of Semitic languages at once 
vanished, when I began to examine the books. I am somewhat 
acquainted with modern books on the subject, many of which are 
generally written either in English or in German, but those in the 
library were written not only in English, French and German, but also 
in Gothic, Swedish, Dutch, Polish, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Arabic, Turkish, Russian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Ethiopic, 
Coptic, and several other languages. Some of the books in Latin, 
French and German were published two or three hundred years ago, and 
naturally the peculiarities of these languages of the early days were all 
there. 

Many books had to do with Semitic research, but others dealt with 
the New Testament, church history, and Christian doctrine. As a 
matter of fact, this should have been expected, for, as may be exempli- 
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fied by Spinoza’s Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, a “Semitist’’ was a 
linguist, historian, and theologian as well, in those days. 

One of the important points which any investigator of a library 
should observe is the proportion of the non-technical books such as 
commercial magazines, advertising pamphlets, popular fiction, and 
pretentious volumes written by secondary “scholars.” There were not 
more than 70 such books, and 70 out of 4,200 books and 3,000 maga- 
zines is a very small number indeed. 

For the purpose of general reference, there were complete series 
of American Church History, Congress of Arts and Religion, Jewish 
Encyclopaedia, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, Schaff-Herzog En- 
cyclopaedia, etc., as well as Arabic-English, French-Arabic, Arabic- 
Latin, Persian-Latin, Dutch-Russian, Syriac-Latin, Hebrew-German, 
Hebrew-English, and Assyrian-German dictionaries. Up-to-date com- 
mentaries on the Bible published in Germany, England and America 
since about 1900 were not found in the library, and I concluded that 
to scholars like Dr. Schmidt some of them looked rather naive. 


IV. Semitic RESEARCH 


To any advanced student of Semitics, technical journals are essen- 
tial in his research. There are more than thirty such technical journals 
in English, French and Italian in the Schmidt library. Among those 
kept up to the last year or two are: Der Alte Orient, American His- 
torical Review, Antiquity, Archiv fiir Orientforschung, Der Islam, 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Orientalische Literatur Zeitung, Revue 
Biblique, Theologishe Literatur Zeitung, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
Zeitschrift der Deutsche M orgenlindischen Gesellschaft, etc. For com- 
mentaries, which may not have been of much value to Dr. Schmidt him- 
self, there are Eichhorn’s Allgemeine Bibliothek, Glaire’s Introduction 
historique et critique aux Livres del Ancien et du Nouveau Testament, 
Marti’s Kurzer Hand-commentar zum Alten Testament, Michaelis’ 
Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testament, Steiner’s Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament, etc. I do not recall 
finding Budde’s Hand-Kommentar. 

For some time I had been feeling the lack of an adequate library 
in Judaistic studies, in our library, although many current publications 
on Judaism have been purchased. In fact, the only Talmud we had was 
Rodkinson’s rather imperfect English version, but in the Schmidt 
library there are Goldschmidt’s Der Babylonische Talmud as well as 
Schwab’s Le Talmud de Jérusalem. These added to the Talmud by 
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Epstein and Midrash by Freedman and Simon now being secured with 
the appropriation granted by the Christian Foundation, will perhaps 
constitute the germe which may grow into a more complete bibliotheca. 


V. PoLyGLots 


One of the most distinctive parts of the Schmidt library is an ex- 
cellent collection of polyglot Bibles since Ximenes. It may be remem- 
bered that the oldest printed polyglot of the entire Bible is the famous 
Complutensian Polyglot edited by Cardinal Ximenes at the University 
of Alcala between 1514 and 1517, and published in 1522 with the 
sanction of Leo X. There are six volumes; and the first four volumes 
contain the Old Testament, the fifth volume the New Testament, and 
the sixth volume the vocabulary. Although the first complete Hebrew 
Bible was printed in 1488, the Complutensian Polyglot contains the 
first Hebrew text printed under Christian authority. As for the Greek 
text of the New Testament, its printing is as early as that of the text of 
Erasmus ; and thus the Greek text of this polyglot constitutes the very 
first complete printed Bible in that language. In addition, the 
Complutensian Polyglot contains the Latin and Aramaic texts, and its 
Septuagint has interlinear translation in Latin. The Antwerp Polyglot 
edited by Montanus between 1569 and 1573 is the next oldest polyglot 
of the entire Bible, and is exceedingly rare. It was printed by Plantin 
under the patronage of Philip II. It is said that only about 500 copies 
were printed but many were lost in shipwrecks. The Schmidt library 
has the New Testament of this polyglot. The magnificent Paris 
Polyglot edited by le Jay between 1629 anl 1645 is found only in a few 
large libraries in America. It is complete in ten volumes, and in addi- 
tion to the Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek and Latin texts, there are added 
the Syriac and Arabic texts. The British counterpart of the Paris 
Polyglot is the London Polyglot edited by Walton and published in 
1657. There are six volumes. The London Polyglot is more fre- 
quently available than any other polyglots mentioned above, even 
though these volumes are nearly 300 years old. This polyglot contains 
Hebrew, Aramaic, Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, Arabic, and Latin texts. 
The Schmidt library contains all these polyglots, and, of course, later 
editions like the one by Stier and Thiele. Mention must be made of the 
Genoa Psalter, a polyglot published in 1516. Its preface is dated 1506. 
The editor of this Psalter, Giustiniani, makes reference to Christopher 
Columbus in commenting upon Psalm 19:4. At length he tells the life 
of Columbus, and regards his discovery of “another world” as the 
fulfillment of a “prophecy” suggested by this verse. The comment 
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does not suggest either of the disputed problems, Columbus’ Jewish an- 
cestry and his Spanish origin. However, of this, 1 am hoping to have 
ancther opportunity to write an independent article. In translating the 
Latin text in detail, I have been a debtor to Professor Caplan of Cornell 
University, and Professors Walker, Gelston and MacDonald of Butler 
University. 


VI. Otp TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


It was in 1526 that “radical’’ Luther declared, in his celebrated 
Wittenberg sermon: “Das Gesetz Mosi bindet die Heyden nicht sondern 
allein die Juden.’’ The sermon might sound very much like the declara- 
tion of New Testament Christianity, if his emphasis upon the distinc- 
tion between the Jews and Gentiles were disregarded. In fact, such a 
radical approach in the true sense of the word, persisted after a hun- 
dred and twenty-five years in the philosophy or writings of Hobbes, 
who applied “‘rationalistic” literary criticism to the Bible, and, as did 
Roman Catholic Masius, separated “Mosaic originals” from the Pen- 
tateuch. The famous Leviathan published in 1651, which invited 
severe attacks from “orthodox’’ scholars, is in the Schmidt library; 
and I would not be surprised if Peyrére’s Theological System should be 
found also in the same library. The London Polyglot mentioned pre- 
viously in this article has an interesting prolegomenon in which the 
editor, Walton, maintains the view that the vowel points and accents 
of the Hebrew text are of comparatively late origin. This is in accord 
with the theory of Levita or that of Cappel. Despite the fact that 
Walton’s opinion is no longer questioned today by any Biblical scholar, 
even ultra-conservative included, there were scholars in those days who 
came to the defence of “orthodoxy.” One such was Lightfoot whose 
Hebraicae et Talmudicae published in 1684 is one of the older books 
belonging to the Schmidt library. Meanwhile, in France, Simon had 
published in 1678 the famous Histoire critique du Vieux Testament, 
which was severely criticized by both Catholics and Protestants. Simon 
was well versed in Jewish and Catholic literature, and noted the differ- 
ences in the literary style in various “documents” of the Old Testament, 
and so reached the conclusion that the commands and ordinances of 
the Pentateuch were written by Moses but the rest by “prophetic 
scribes.” His Histoire critique du Texte du Nouveau Testament which 
was published in 1689 is in our possession. This volume, along with the 
one on the Old Testament, may mark the beginning of Biblical criticism 
with reference to literary style. However, perhaps better known than 
Simon’s Histoire is Clere’s Sentimens originally published in 1685, the 
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second edition of which is included in the Schmidt library. While 
Simon was teaching philosophy at Paris, Clerc was giving lessons in 
Hebrew at Amsterdam. The latter criticized the former’s conclusions, 
but not in a manner which might have pleased the “orthodox”’ scholars, 
for Clerc, in repudiating Simon’s arguments, himself found a number 
of passages in the Pentateuch that “Moses did not write.”’ Grabe pub- 
lished Septuaginta Interpretum between 1707 and 1728. This Sep- 
tuagint consisting of eight volumes is based upon the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, with supplementary texts rendered from other manuscripts. 
This series is found also in the Schmidt library. The library has 
numerous other important books belonging to the eighteenth century, 
the foremost of which is Astruc’s Conjectures sur les Mémoires origi- 
naux, published in 1753. Although Simon was the “father of Biblical 
criticism” in France, to most Biblical scholars of today Astruc is the 
founder of documentary analysis, and it begins with his Conjectures 
referred to above. This Catholic physician was a descendant of a 
Jewish family. He was a learned and humble scholar, and a consulting 
physician to Louis XV, quite unlike the superficial pedant which might 
typify some modern critics. After careful study of the Pentateuch, 
Astruc concluded that Genesis was composed of several documents, 
namely, J memoirs, E memoirs, and nine lesser memoirs. For fear that 
“orthodox” Jews and Christians might find faults in his thesis, he 
waited until his seventieth year to publish this famous Conjectures in 
Brussels. In the title page of this volume is seen a quotation from 
Lucretius, thus : 


Avia Pieridum peragro, loca nullius ante 
Trita solo. 


This at once caused the dissatisfaction of Michaelis, Professor of 
Oriental Languages at G6ttingen, who argued that the “pathless 
realms’ had been traversed by German scholars. However, his argu- 
ments against Astruc’s thesis were far from convincing. Michaelis 
was a “conservative” and somewhat dogmatic exegete, and upheld the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, even though he maintained that 
Moses used certain original sources to write it. Fortunately the entire 
series of his Deutsche Uebersetzung des Alten Testament published 
in 1781, is now in our possession. However, Germany did not lack 
more moderate scholars. One of them was Eichhorn who may be said 
to have combined the work of Simon and that of Astruc, holding at the 
same time a view similar to Michaelis’, sayings, for instance, that only 
Moses could have written Genesis. The complete Allgemeine Biblio- 
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thek written by this scholar, who taught at Jena and then at Gottingen, 
was published in 1787 and is one of the series of books in the Schmidt 
library. Coming into the nineteenth century, this library contains many 
important books, some of which together with Michaelis’ and Eich- 
horn’s were referred to in this report under IV. Suffice it to say that 
advanced students in the history of Old Testament criticism would find 
the library to be rather well equipped if they were to investigate that 
subject up to about 1900. 


2k * * * 





This preliminary report of the recently purchased Schmidt library 
may now be concluded. As stated in the beginning of this article, this 
report is based upon the results of a cursory “surface exploration” of 
4,200 books and 3,000 magazines. It should necessarily be expected 
that the contents of the report may have to be corrected in the future, but 
it is hoped that the significance of the library is sufficiently shown. 

The research in Semitics has greatly advanced since 1900, but 
for the last fifteen years, I have endeavored to secure essential books 
on the subject published within the last forty years in France, Holland, 
Germany, Great Britain, and America. The Christian Foundation has 
unhesitatingly granted appropriations whenever needs arose; and thus 
we have a rather good collection of representative books published since 
1900. These added to the Schmidt library may be said to constitute a 
wholesome Semitic unit of the library in the College of Religion. 

It may seem foolish to glorify old books, but certain self-styled 
critics may not be learned enough even to read them. It may appear 
useless to study out-of-date “criticism,” but some modern scholars may 
not be diligent enough to write a book like some of those found in 
the Schmidt library. It may seem a waste of money to purchase 
such a classic bibliotheca, but no amount of money could purchase 
certain books in this Schmidt collection, if they were once lost. Such 
books, we must preserve in this part of the world. 

For the sake of the Department of Semitics, the College of Re- 
ligion, and Butler University, the purchase of the Schmidt library was 
one of the most significant contributions made by the Christian 
Foundation to Christian education. After reading the volumes in the 
Schmidt library, may each Christian student realize with Astruc: 


Jamais la prévention pour mes idées ne prévaudra 
chez moi a l’amour de la Vérité et de la Religion! 












AN INVESTIGATION OF THE UNITED STATES CENSUS 
REPORT OF 1940 ON THE CHURCHES OF AMERICA 


By 


Francis O. REISINGER 


HEN on August 1, 1940, the Bureau of the Census issued a 
summary of the results obtained by the census of religious 


bodies, taken by the United States Government in 1936, it was 
immediately realized that large sections of the Christian Church in 
America were at once put on the defensive. The bulletin also contained 
figures for the census which had been taken in 1926. These compara- 
tive figures indicated that many of the major Protestant Bodies in the 
United States had lost both in the number of local congregations and 
in Church membership. In some instances the loss was considerable. 

TIME Magazine quickly took note of the figures contained in this 
bulletin. In the August 26 issue of that magazine there appeared a 
brief digest of the Bureau’s bulletin. The matter was referred to as 
“Sad Statistics” and it was stated that these made “sad reading for the 
devout.” This further publicizing of the results of the Government 
census added to the jolt which had been given to the Christian World. 
The public was now informed that during a decade the church had 
definitely declined, in numbers and ostensibily, in influence as well. 
How could the church explain an actual loss in membership when dur- 
ing the same period the national population showed an increase. 

Some Religious Bodies, it is true, did show an increase in member- 
ship and the grand total for 1936 was slightly in advance of 1926; but 
this increase did not keep pace with the growth in national population, 
and, at any rate, here was scant comfort for those groups which could 
not show a gain. 

Reference to the Bulletin reveals figures like the following which 
comprise a comparison between the tabulations for 1926 and 1936. 
In this ten year period between the census takings, drops in member- 
ship are indicated as follows: 


Congregational and Christian Churches.. 994,491 to 976,388 
Disciples of Christ 1,377,595 to 1,196,315 
Southern Baptist Convention 3,524,378 to 2,700,155 
Methodist Episcopal Church 4,080,777 to 3,509,763 
Methodist Episcopal Church South .... 2,487,694 to 2,061,683 
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Presbyterian Church in U.S. A. ...... 1,894,030 to 1,797,927 
Protestant Episcopal Church ......... 1,859,086 to 1,735,335 
hohe ndine wcibiee oeinnw are 60,152 to 59,228 


Some of the Baptist Bodies show a gain, but not sufficient to give 
an aggregate gain. The same thing is true of the Methodist Bodies 
where the loss runs over a million. 


Among the groups which show gains are the following: The 
Lutherans, The Roman Catholics, the Evangelical and Reformed 
Bodies, The Mormons, The Christian Scientists, The Salvation Army, 
and The Pentecostal Groups. Specific gains for several bodies are 
here given: 


Northern Baptist Convention ....... 1,289,966 to 1,329,044 
SHEED Base ck vcvnsdtieeses 3,196,623 to 3,782,464 
TS ee 18,605,003 to 19,914,937 
United Lutheran Church in America. 1,214,340 to 1,286,612 
Eo. ons cw keneunebs 23,247 to 44,818 
EE ee, cc tow evak babes 2,442 to 4,044 
Federated Churches .............. 59,977 to 88,411 
SY SD es dienes owns ve dee 74,768 to 103,038 


Taking the whole picture into consideration, the Bulletin shows 
that there was an increase in church membership during the years 1926 
to 1936, from 54,576,356 to 55,807,366. Here is a gain in church 
membership for the nation, all groups included, of 1,231,020. This 
is a very meagre increase in the face of a much larger increase in na- 
tional population. Moreover a church membership of something like 
fifty-five million in a national population of well over a hundred 
million is not very encouraging to those who are interested in the 
church and in the contribution which they feel it should be making in 
the national life. Scant comfort then can be gleaned from the grand 
total for all religious bodies as given in the Bureau’s report. 


New Groups 


The religious picture for the nation is not brightened at all when 
we observe the noticeable increase in the NUMBER of Religious 
Bodies reporting. In the decade under consideration, there were some 
note-worthy mergers, but in spite of that fact, the number of different 
groups reporting, jumps from 213 to 256. In the 1936 census there is 
listed forty-three more religious bodies than appeared in the 1926 
report. Making allowance for mergers, we have the appearance of 
more than forty-three new religious bodies. Some of these, however, 
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are not distinctly new, since they represent splits in already existing 
groups. Most of these new groups are small. 


The outstanding example of new groups seems to be found among 
the Pentecostal Assemblies. In 1926 only two groups were reported. 
These had a combined membership of 15,946. In the report for 1936 
nine groups are reported with a combined membership of 57,652. 
Names and statistics for some of these new Pentecostal groups are as 
follows: 


Name No. Churches Membership 
Pentecostal Fire Baptized Holiness Church.. 55 1,348 
Church of God in Christ ( Pentecostal) ..... 9 210 
Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus Christ...... 245 16,070 
Pentecostal Church of God in America...... 81 4,296 
Pentecostal Church, Incorporated ......... 168 9,681 


Outside of the Pentecostal Groups we find other new entries in 
the 1936 census report, as for example: 


No. Churches Membership 
Fire Baptized Holiness Church of the 


BE atin sino. etn Retin wit nou ein 0 59 1,973 
Christ’s Sanctified Holy Church .......... 31 665 
Church of the Full Gospel, Incorporated... .. 4 300 


House of God, Holy Church of the Living 
God, The Pillar and Ground of the Truth, 


House of Prayer For All People ....... 4 200 
Church of Esermal Life oc... ccccsedscess I 128 
The Church of Illumination .............. I 250 


As indicated by the names employed, some of the claims are quite 
extensive. It is interesting to find one illuminated church in the land! 
But to find a larger, rather than smaller, number of different religious 
groups, is darkness and not light on the picture. “Sad statistics” seem 
sadder still. 


ArE CENSUS FIGURES ACCURATE 


It has not been easy for some who are in close touch with condi- 
tions in their own church to regard these figures as accurate. Whether 
this is mere wishful thinking, or whether it has a real basis in fact, is 
something which should be determined as far as possible. There are 
some good reasons for believing, and it may be shown, that these census 
figures are not reliable. The very best we may say for them is, that 
they are not complete. There is no reason for doubting the data which 
IS given with respect to new groups, and to their numbers. It is 
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reasonable to suppose that fairly complete returns have been made 
among those Bodies which indicate a gain. But in those Groups where 
losses are shown, it may be questioned as to whether the full strength 
of these religious bodies has been obtained. Were all the questionaires 
which were sent out by the Government to the several churches, duly 
filled in and returned? May not some churches have ignored the request 
of the census bureau, some neglecting to supply the desired information 
and some purposely refusing to give it? Negligence or even hostility 
might well have been factors defeating the purpose of the census which 
was to gather full and reliable information on these matters. Whether 
these or other factors were operative, it seems certain, in some groups 
at least that the census statistics are very inadequate. The statistics 
which have been called ‘“‘sad” may also be regarded as SHAKY. The 
Census Bureau itself most certainly must have entertained doubts as 
to the reliability or completeness of the report for on the very first 
page of the summary appears the caution, “All figures for 1936 are 
preliminary and subject to correction.” 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has already issued a statement 
of correction on the figures pertaining to its own membership. Evi- 
dently stung into action by a reported loss of 123,751 members, this 
religious body made a check of itself and reported that it had not only 
not lost such a number as this, but that it had really gained in member- 
ship. Mr. Alexander B. Andrews, an Attorney of Raleigh, North 
Carolina, Chancellor of the Diocese of North Carolina, and recognized 
as a student of Episcopal statistics reported a gain of 195,473 com- 
municant members. He claims that this is a gain of over 16% and 
says this is about one and one half times the percent of gain in national 
population. He goes farther and says that if the time be extended 
beyond 1936 and the records brought up to the close of 1939, the 
percentage of increase will be even greater. 

The Southern Baptist Convention, The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and The Methodist Episcopal, South, all seem to have woe- 
fully failed to register their true strength. The loss in membership is 
particularly great in these three bodies, as indicated in the census, and 
the failure to make returns on the census form sheets likewise appears 
to be particularly heavy among these groups. There were unquestion- 
ably large numbers, literally thousands of local congregations which 
did not report to the Census Bureau at all. The official church statistics 
in these groups varies greatly from the findings of the Census Bureau. 
Granting that the percentage of non-reporting congregations was 
greater in these religious bodies than in others, it is still scarcely possible 
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to avoid the conclusion that there were many congregations in other 
groups which failed to turn in their reports and hence to register their 
true strength in the Census of 1936. 


Tue DIscipLes OF CHRIST 


There appear to have been many local congregations of Churches 
of Christ which did not fill out and return the census forms to the 
Bureau. At least the figures as given by the churches and printed in 
the Year Book for the Disciples of Christ are considerably larger than 
those listed in the report made by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Government Census report credits the Disciples with having a member- 
ship of 1,196,315 in 1936. The Church Year Book for the same year 
shows a membership of 1,385,655. Here is a difference of 189,340 
between the government statistics and those turned in by the churches 
to various state and national agencies operating within the brotherhood. 
This difference not only wipes out the reported loss for the Group 
during the ten year period but also shows a gain of 8,060 over the listed 
strength in the 1926 census report. While this gain may not appear to 
be large, it clearly indicates that the census statistics are not accurate, 
and that the strength of the Disciples of Christ is not fully shown by 
them. While the responsibility for this failure undoubtedly rests with 
the Church rather than with the Government, the fact must never-the- 
less be noted and should in fact be emphasized. Every congregation 
should welcome the opportunity of reporting its full strength and should 
be cognizant of the damage done when it fails to do so. It should be 
further stated that the Year Book for 1938 and again in 1939 show 
continued gains in church membership, though these gains are not 
large. The percentage of gain does not appear to be equal to the rate of 
increase in national population. 


The discrepancies existing between the statistics as gathered by the 
Bureau of the Census and as compiled by the churches themselves may 
be further illustrated by forming a table with ten states as examples. 
The figures are taken from the Census of Religious Bodies, 1936 for 
“Disciples of Christ,” Statistics, History, Doctrine and Organization. 
Bulletin No. 47, issued by U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 


of the Census; and from the Year Book for the Disciples of Christ for 
the same year. 
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TABLE OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP FOR DISCIPLES OF CHRIST AS 
GIveN BY U. S. CENSUS AND CuuRCH YEAR Book 


Non-Res. 

State U.S.Census Ch. Yr. Book Discrepancy Members 

1. Colorado ...... 14,714 14,894 180 Plus 2,217 
SE. 90 eeees 110,646 123,765 13,119 aa 25,968 
3. Indiana ....... 130,004 139,502 9,558 ‘“ 29,171 
ere 60,973 67,016 6,043 “ 12,951 
Sy) TOMER o's 0 65,740 73,600 7,860 “ 11,778 
6. Missouri ...... 108,374 127,658 19,284 “ 26,547 
7. North Carolina . 28,463 44,357 15,894 “ 6,204 
= Are 101,248 122,427 21,179 “ 16,590 
g. Oklahoma ..... 51,772 70,501 18,724 “ 8,110 
10. Kentucky ..... 92,204 131,138 38,934 “ 10,880 


From this table it may be clearly seen that in state after state, the 
U. S. census tabulations fall far below the statistics as compiled by 
the churches themselves and printed in their own records. In this table 
the difference for a single state ranges from 180 to nearly 39,000. 
With the single exception of Colorado the difference in each state listed 
in this compilation is over five thousand and over half of the states 
show a difference of over ten thousand. The difference in figures 
would have been even larger if I had figured in the non-resident 
membership of each state. While not figured in, it is indicated in the 
table and may be added if desired. One scarcely knows what to do 
with the non-resident members. One is perplexed somewhat like 
Dante when in the Divine Comedy he experienced difficulty in placing 
a certain type of souls. They were not good enough to be received 
into heaven and not bad enough to be sent to hell, he felt, so he 
placed them on the fringes in limbo. So, one is in doubt as to how to 
count the non-resident member, he may be in another church, he may be 
in limbo; if one counts him once, he may be counting him twice ; when 
there may be a question as to whether or not he should be counted at 
all. But at any rate, the non-resident membership roll widens rather 
than narrows the margin of error between the two sets of statistics 
which are given. 

It should be stated that there are a few states which show a gain 
in membership in the U. S. Census report for the Disciples of Christ. 
There are seven such states and they are as follows: Connecticut, 
California, Arizona, Montana, New Jersey, Oregon and Wyoming. 
The gain runs all the way from 65 in Connecticut to 2,542 in California. 
The District of Columbia likewise shows a gain of 515 in the census 
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records. The churches in these states either grew more rapidly or 
reported their numerical strength more faithfully. 


According to the U. S. figures, the losses for the Disciples of 
Christ were heaviest in the North Central States and lightest in the 
Pacific States. Some of the North Central States are listed in the 
table given above and it may be seen that the church records are con- 
siderable higher than the government records. 


In some instances these church figures (exclusive of non-resident 
members) are sufficient to more than overcome the supposed decline 
during the ten years as given by the census figures, in some instances 
they are not (exclusive of non-resident members). That is to say, the 
church records for 1936 are higher than the government records for 
the same year, but they are not always higher than the government 
records for 1926 (exclusive of non-resident members). In any event 
the government records are shown to be inaccurate and considerably 
to underestimate the membership of the Disciples of Christ. 

To further illustrate that the census figures cannot be relied upon, 
let us take the State of Indiana for more specific consideration. 
Mr. G. I. Hoover, General Secretary for the Indiana Christian Mis- 
sionary Society provides us with the figures. These have been care- 
fully compiled by him and represent a much more nearly accurate state- 
ment of the actual facts than the census bureau could possibly provide. 
The first consideration is with the number of local church congregations 
within the state. The census reports 655 churches in Indiana in 1926 
and 533 in 1936. Mr. Hoover states that at no time during the period, 
did the number of churches in the state fall below 700. Instead of 
533 churches as listed in the census bulletin, there were 707. From 
this it may be seen that in the State of Indiana alone, there were 
174 churches, along with their membership, which apparently were not 
represented in the United States census statistics at all. 


It is further pointed out by Mr. Hoover that while many mergers 
have taken place during the period since 1926 the number of churches, 
has remained constant. 711 are listed for 1939. With respect to 
membership during the period I quote his statement : 


“Our church membership from 1926 to 1939 increased from 
157,418 to 173,259. This is the authoritative data, as published in the 


Year Book of the Disciples of Christ for the respective years of publica- 
tion listed.” 


To take one other instance, Kansas, we observe from the table 
given above that the U. S. Census failed by over seven thousand to 
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The Kansas Christian Missionary Society, reports the membership of 
the Christian Churches in the State as follows: 


Total Membership, 1926 .............. 
Total Membership, 1936 .............. 84,761 


The last issue of the Kansas Year Book lists the membership at 
still about eighty-four thousand. These figures for Kansas cannot 
be properly appreciated unless one remembers that there has been a 
loss of Population in Kansas of 80,000 during the last ten years. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE OF THE CENSUS 


the full purpose of the Census and in producing results which reflect 
unfavorably upon the religious world. 

For one thing, there has undoubtedly been a tendency on the part 
of the Churches themselves in recent years to grade their membership 
rolls much more carefully than formerly. In this connection, also, to 
differentiate much more clearly between resident and non-resident 
members. There is considerable chance for confusion at this point. 
If a recent closely graded resident roll were compared with a former 
general roll, the loss which might be indicated would be more apparent 
than real. There are, however, much more important considerations 
which offer explanation for the failure of the 1936 census. It has 
already been shown that the resident membership of the churches 
exceeds that of the census figures. 

The officials of the Census Bureau experienced difficulties which 
did not come up in the earlier effort ten years previously. For one 
thing Congress failed to supply the necessary funds for gathering the 
information in 1936. Upon the request of religious leaders from 
many groups, the President allocated certain funds, but the money that 
was made available was not equal to the amount used in the previous 
census. Those gathering the information asked for more funds but 
were unable to secure them. However, it seems that in the main, the 
churches were given a fair opportunity to turn in their figures. 

The chief difficulty seems to have been in an aroused hostility 
on the part of some church officials. Lethargy will account in some 
measure in many instances but there was undoubtedly active hostility 
in many quarters. Perhaps the crux of the whole matter lies in the 





give full credit to the membership strength of the Disciples in that 
State, even when we fail to give the Church there credit for its non- 
resident members. Mr. John D. Zimmerman, General Secretary for 











A variety of factors seem to have been influential in defeating 
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fact that the Bureau printed on the forms which were sent to the 
churches, its legal authority for gathering the information. Since this 
involved a penalty, it is not difficult to understand how some church 
people might reach the conclusion that their rights were being infringed. 
The citation as it appeared on the blanks was as follows: 


“The information to be used as a basis of religious statistics is 
collected by the Census Bureau under authority of Acts of Congress 
approved June 7, 1906 and June 18, 1929. These Acts make it the 
duty of every person in charge of any religious body to answer all 
questions on the printed schedule, applicable to the religious body, 
church or organization; and upon refusal or neglect to comply, such a 
person is subject to a fine not exceeding $500, or to imprisonment not 
exceeding 60 days, or both; and if any such person wilfully gives false 
answers, he is subject to a fine not exceeding $10,000 or to imprison- . 
ment not exceeding one year, or both.” 


The whole problem of Church and State was thrust into the fore- 
ground and many doubtless felt that the State was meddling in the 
affairs of the church. The unsettled conditions existing in the world 
even at that time would aggravate the situation. In some cases ad- 
dresses were made, and articles were written urging non-cooperation 


on this very ground. Many groups, doubtless, did not make any 
returns for these very reasons. While they were undoubtedly con- 
scientious in thus failing to comply, the church has subsequently 
suffered in not receiving credit for its full strength. 


Whatever reasons may be assigned, it seems perfectly clear that 
the 1936 census figures are unreliable in the sense of being incomplete 
and that they do not give us an accurate picture of the actual religious 
condition in the United States. On the other hand it may be said that 
the gains made by many churches have not been as great as they might 
have been or perhaps should have been. That there has been a certain 
amount of confusion and disintegration, might seem to be indicated 
by the number of new sects which have put in their appearance. There 
is enough in the census report to make it imperative for the church to 
“look to its laurels” and to stimulate it in the matter of securing, con- 
serving and reporting its members. 


It is most earnestly to be desired that upon the next opportunity 
which comes to the church to declare its strength, it may be ready and 
eager to do so. In a day when advertising possesses such a potent 
influence on mens’ minds, the church cannot afford to be rated for 
less than it actually is. 





CHRIST’S CHURCH NOT LIMITED BY MAN’S DOGMA 


T IS not youth’s fault to grow up in, or be environed into, Restora- 
tion’s so-called “‘hobbies,”’ as “‘the church is the kingdom,” “Peter 
preached the first gospel sermon,” “the church started on Pente- 
cost,” ‘Pentecost was the birthday of the Christian Church,” “Christian 
Church is church of Christ just like haystack is stack of hay,” any more 
than a Catholic child is to blame for believing the pope is vicegerent of 
Christ, that there is virtue in praying to Virgin Mary, that the priest 
can pray people out of purgatory, and the like. Each has been so taught 
in the impressionable years. For myself, if asked in youth, I doubtless 
would have tried to put my finger on the very scripture that said 
“sprinkling” is baptism. It is only when we “older grow” and know 
better, we become responsible. James (4:17) writes, “To him that 
knoweth to do good, and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

The time came when I began to study “the church” de novo. 
Then I learned there is but— 

1. ONE CHURCH, as there is but ONE CHRIST (I Cor. 8:6). 
I read in Mt. 16:18 that Christ is building one (“My’’) church, the only 
church, Christ-purchased (Acts 20:28) in all the universe of God—in 
figure the bride of (the Bridegroom) Christ at “the marriage supper” 


(Rev. 19:9). 

2. ONE HEAD OF THE CHURCH, for “God gave Christ to 
be head over all things to the church” (Eph. 1:22) . . . “before the 
foundation of the world” (Eph. 1:4) . . . “that He might gather 
together in ONE all things in Christ, both in heaven and on earth” 
(Eph. 1:10). 


3. ONE CHURCH in TIME and ETERNITY. Man created in 
time, lives in time, and measures (the church) in time—‘yesterday, 
today and forever” (Heb. 13:8). God in Christ exists in the ever 
eternal NOW—“without beginning, without ending’? (Heb. 7:3). 
Earthly churches of Christ are preparatory schools from which to 
graduate into the university of heaven—Christ’s church there. From 
these earthly assemblies, He promotes (2 Tim. 2:19) those “worthy 
to obtain that world” (Lk. 20:35). Here both grow together until 
the harvest” (Mt. 13:30), e. g., Simon the sorcerer at Samaria. In 
Gen. 9:26, we read: “Blessed of Jehovah, my God, be Shem,” an inti- 
mation that the descendants of Shem should be peculiarly honored in 
the service of the true God—His church being for ages established 
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among them (the Jews), and of them concerning the flesh Christ came. 
This was He (Acts 7:38) that was “in the church in the wilderness,” 
“Christ, the spiritual Rock that followed them” (I Cor. 10:4)—the 
collective body of God’s chosen people, from whom, as in the Christian 
era, He selects (Jn. 15:16) those to be with Him in the Father’s house, 
for where Christ is, “there also shall be all that are His” (Jn. 14:3). 
All Christ’s elect, of whatever nation, from the beginning to the end of 
the world, compose the one body, of which He is the Head (Col. 1:18), 
“whether things upon the earth or things in the heavens” (Col. 1:20). 
Each has entered under the terms prescribed for that dispensation. 
When and if, you and I, e. g., are accounted worthy by Christ to obtain 
that world, we will sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob (Mt. 
8:11), in the ONE church (“before Abraham was, I am,” Jn. 8:58) 
Christ is building—they by faith in His gospel promise (Gal. 3:8), we 
by faith in His gospel fulfilled (Gal. 3 :26-27) ; “so they which are of 
faith are blessed with faithful Abraham” (Gal. 3:9). Christ alone 
knows the number gathered before (see some enumerated in Heb. 11) 
and after (see some named in NT record) He gave Himself up for the 
church He loved (Eph. 5:25), barely two millenniums having elapsed 
on this side of His cross, whereas Usher counts 4 millenniums on the 
other side. ‘‘Without the shedding of blood, there is no remission of 
sins” holds true (Heb. 9:22) in each dispensation. In the Patriarchal, 
Abel and Noah and Abraham offered sacrifices; in the Mosaic, the 
passover was kept, and David sacrificed oxen and fatlings (2 Sam. 
6:13), “in which there was a remembrance of sins’? (Heb. 10:3) ; 
and in the Christian, by “‘one sacrifice Christ perfected them that are 
sanctified” (Heb. 10:12-14). We know that Christ loves all His, and 
will present them unto Himself a glorious CHURCH, holy and without 
blemish” (Eph. 5 :26-27). 

4. KINGDOM-CHURCH. The kingdom’s king is Christ; the 
kingdom's subjects, citizens, the church; and the kingdom’s are; the 
unbounded space on which are the many mansions of the Father’s house. 

5. CHRIST in SPIRIT had preached through Noah. I Pet. 
3:18-20 reads: “Christ . . . in Spirit . . . preached unto the spirits in 
prison, which were disobedient . . . in the days of Noah, while the ark 
Was a preparing.’”’ Modern speech NT renders these verses, “Christ 
came to life in the Spirit. (It was in the Spirit that Enoch also went 
and preached to the imprisoned spirits who had disobeyed at the time 
when God’s patience held out during the construction of the ark in the 
days of Noah.” Christ in Spirit inspired Enoch (as Noah) to 
prophesy—‘‘to convict all the ungodly of all the hard things they have 
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spoken against Him” (Jude 14:15). In Ezek. 14:14 Noah is men- 
tioned along with the prophet Daniel, and Peter writes (1:10-11) “of 
the prophets . . . of the Spirit of Christ which was in them”—‘‘those 
holy men who spoke unto the fathers as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit” (2 Pet. 1:21). In Gen. 6:3 “the Lord said, My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man,” and (Gen. 6:13) God said unto Noah, “I 
will destroy them from the earth.” Noah found grace in the eyes of 
the Lord” (Gen. 6:8), “walked with God” (Gen. 6:9), “was righteous” 
(Gen. 7:1), “a preacher of righteousness” (2 Pet. 2:5), while he pre- 
pared the ark . . . by which he condemned the world” (Heb. 11:7). 

6. CHRISTIAN CHURCH BIRTHDAY. Even Smith’s 
usually reliable dictionary says: “Pentecost was the birthday of the 
Christian Church.” Using the term, “Christian Church” at Pentecost 
A. D. 30 is using it 10 years and more before the name “Christian” was 
born at Antioch A. D. 40—a non-Biblical “birthday-before-birth” gloss. 
The two errors, “Pentecost birthday”’ and “Christian Church” name 
are continued today because the knowledge of the “Christian Church” 
origin has not yet been placed in books of reference. 

7. “CHRISTIAN CHURCH is CHURCH OF CHRIST just 
like haystack is stack of hay. In this, there is just enough semblance of 
truth to hide the untruth, for while “hay is hay” and “stack is stack,” 
and “church is church,” “Christian” is not Christ—never was, is not 
now, nor ever shall be. 

8. FIRST GOSPEL. That Peter preached it, the scriptures are 
silent. When the scriptures do speak (Gal. 3:8), they declare that “the 
gospel was preached beforehand unto Abraham’’—“in these shall all 
nations be blessed.” Through Abraham’s seed came David, and, ac- 
cording to the flesh, Jesus, God’s Son,—“the good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people” (Lk. 2:10). Abraham looked forward to 
the perfect sacrifice for sin, we look back to “the one sacrifice for sins 
forever” (Heb. 10:12) ; for “without the shedding of blood,” neither 
they nor we have remission of sins (Heb. 9:22). For “unto the 
prophets it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us, did 
they minister the things which are now reported unto you by them 
which preached the gospel unto you by the Holy Spirit sent down from 
heaven” (I Pet. 1:12) ; “that they without us should not be made per- 
fect” (Heb. 11:10). 

9. Here is where we become reconciled unto Christ (2 Cor. 5 :18- 
19), and to one another. We now appreciate Christ’s new command- 
ment, “LOVE ONE ANOTHER,” and prepare ourselves to live to- 
gether ever there. We leave the childish things spoken of by Paul (I 
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Cor. 13:11), to grow up into the full stature in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
The little things we “fought over” while babes in Christ, as “Saturday- 
Sabbath worship,” “mourners’ bench system,” “one communion cup,” 
“river baptism as in Jordan,” “trousers without opening in front,” 
“singing without harps on earth,” et cetera, fade into nothingness as 
we near “the time of our departure.”” How glorious then will it be to 
hear the “well done” over there, and dwell together in that UNITY that 
passeth all mortal understanding! 
CHARLES Buttz TITUwus, 
Cherokee, Okla. 








PHILOSOPHICAL THEISM 
By 
A. HoL_MeEs 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


HE Gifford Lectures of 1932 and 1933-34, entitled ‘Nature, 

Man and God,” were delivered by William Temple, Archbishop 

of York, at the University of Glasgow, and published in one 
volume. They present a well-rounded philosophical theism. 


Tue AIM oF THESE LECTURES ON THEISM 


The aim of these lectures is very clear. They seek to establish 
faith in the being and nature of God,—a God who is at once immanent 
in the world and also transcendent to it. To establish such faith, two 
methods are open to investigators. One seeks its goal by way of 
revelation; the other, by way of observation and reflection upon the 
world as human beings experience it. The latter is the one chosen by 
Lord Gifford Foundation which requires that the lecturers 


“freely discuss . . . all questions about man’s conception of God or 
the Infinite, their origin, nature and truth” and do so “without refer- 
ence or reliance upon any supposed special or exceptional, or so-called 
miraculous revelation.” (p. 4). 


This distinction, as the archbishop notes, between natural and 
revealed religion, was formerly much sharper than it is today. Not long 
ago natural theologians did not consult the Bible at all. But now all 
agree that ‘whatever the Bible may contain of divine self-disclosure, 
it is also the record of a very rich and significant human experience” 
(p. 6) which has been paralled to some degree in other religions long 
accepted as “natural.” The real and true difference between natural 
and revealed religions “is not one of spheres” much less of content, 
“but of method” (p. 1). Revealed religion accepts as its premises 
revelations vouchsafed by God to men and from these develops a 
rational system of theology. Natural Religion, or Natural Theology, or 
the Philosophy of Religion, or Theism,—are all alike in that they all 
accept premises derived from human observation and reflection, and use 
them to build up in men a conviction that there is a God, and to form 
conceptions of the kind of God that he is. 
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The Lectures fall into two series of ten each. The first series 
deals chiefly with the theoretical problems of theism; the second, with 
its more practical applications to Christian theology. On page xi the 
author gives a brief synopsis of his dialectical movements by which he 
establishes the being of God and then forms some idea of his nature. 
The movement as a whole is from Natural Religion to Revealed 
Religion which completes some of the ideas given only partially or not 
at all by a study of the world. This treatment suggests St. Thomas’ 
famous reconciliation of philosophy and religion in the thirteenth 
century ; but it considers many problems that our modern science, evolu- 
tion, philosophy and ethics have brought to us. 

Such theism is philosophical because like Wolff’s 18th century 
“Rational Thoughts of God, the World and the Soul of Man” it deals 
with the three great ideas of conventional philosophy defined as that 
body of organized knowledge which is common to our special sciences 
(p. 44, note). The three ideas are Nature (or the World), Man, and 
God. To unite these three is the problem of philosophy; first, to unify 
them in some idea that is logically coherent with the three ideas,—as 
Newton united Kepler’s three laws of astronomical motion in one law 
of universal gravitation ; and secondly, in order to make such a system 
true and valid, and more than a mere romance or myth, to present the 
universe as a dynamic organism whose constituents, though they may be 
different in structure, are all working together for the maintenance of 
the whole and each of its parts, and more than this, are all developing 
into something rich and strange. 

Naturally such a series of lectures must touch upon every known 
science, every philosophy, every system of ethics, and every theology 
and religion. Consequently, the writer’s problem is to select out of this 
infinite mass, certain critical ideas, certain points of view, and with 
these and from these survey that portion of human experience that will 
serve his purpose. 

These lectures therefore are profoundly interesting to present-day 
religious and scientific thinkers. They offer a reconciliation of science, 
evolution, philosophy, theology, morality and religion in such a shape 
that no man need reject any of them nor stultify his reason in accepting 
all of them at once. Naturally such a magnificent venture in presenting 
a unified whole calls upon us to purify our conventional ideas of much 
error, dross, superstition and mere passive acceptance of outworn 
dogmas. The very ambition of the attempt fires the imagination, 
quickens the intellect, and stirs the reason to find, in these times of 
terrible turmoil, a clear and coherent view of the world in which we 
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live and to see that above all its up-heavals rides tranquilly and tri- 
umphantly a God who makes man the unit of consideration in the 
universe. Our destiny is not annihilation ; and our worth indicated by 
our destiny is not zero but infinity (Lec. XVIII). No matter, then, 
what may happen to nations, societies, governments, and even to this 
all-too solid earth itself, if individual men remain secure in their pro- 
gress toward an infinite Ideal, always approachable under all circum- 
stances, though never reachable, then each man may say, “All is well 
with my soul!’ (Lec. XX). 

From this inclusive and most suggestive system, we will select 
only one or two ideas, and touch upon some of the ideas that they 
suggest. We will consider the world, or nature, man and God as start- 
ing points, but we will consider only a few fragmentary aspects of each 
of them. In doing that, we will of necessity neglect almost wholly the 
Lectures from XI to XX which treat certain practical phases of Chris- 
tian thought, always with freshness, and with deep insight and evident 
familiarity with the practical needs of Christian souls. Space compels 
us to these limitations, though we realize with admiration the vast 
comprehensiveness of the author’s plan and scope, his firm grasp upon 
the essential features of his theme, the scholarship everywhere dis- 
played, and the suggestiveness that constantly tempts the reader to 
follow out many fascinating lines of thought to further lengths. 


NATURE OR THE WORLD 


The word “world” has a number of meanings. Usually in popular 
usage it signifies the things about us, as “‘his little world’; but may be 
extended to include the universe, seen and unseen. Nature likewise is 
used in several ways. Usually it stands for the system of ordered 
things surrounding us in the visible world beyond our control. In all 
these senses, world and nature are opposed to, or are independent of 
man’s creation and control. In these lectures, the world, while not 
clearly defined, appears to be the process of becoming, including not 
God, but including man whom it makes, but who, once made, like a 
Frankenstein monster, turns upon it and uses it for his purposes, gain- 
ing over it slowly but surely, greater and greater victory. 


Is THE WorLD ONE oR MANy? 


This is an old metaphysical question. Monism, idealistic or 
materialistic, dualism with two ultimate Substances,—Mind and Mat- 
ter,—and Pluralism with many ultimate entities—all these have their 
supporters. Yet we still call our world a “universe” and thereby voice 
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our faith, if not our assurance, that all the bewildering and extravagent 
diversity of forms, though ultimately different in their substance, may 
indeed work together in one gigantic and all-embracing whole. This 
unity is sufficient for Theism. It works together as gas, liquid and 
solids do in any living things, or in man who adds spirit. 


Is THE WorLD MIND oR MATTER? or BotH? 


Again the answers have been many. For theism, Materialistic 
Monism,—all is Matter,—is fatal. Oppositely, Idealistic Monism,— 
even the Berkeleyan type which assumes God first,—is favorable. 
Dualism tolerates Theism. Consequently, Temple decisively rejects 
Mechanistic Materialism for Dialectical Materialism (p. 488) which 
he summarizes in a paragraph: “Thus the view of the universe [ world, 
nature?] which I have called sacramental, asserts the supremacy and 
absolute freedom of God [a Person] ; the reality of the physical world 
and its process [evolution?] as his creation; the vital significiance of 
the material and temporal world to the eternal Spirit [God] ; and the 
spiritual issue of the process in a fellowship of the finite and time—en- 
during spirits in the infinite and eternal Spirit. Matter exists in full 
reality but at a secondary level. It is created by spirit—the Divine 
Spirit [God ]—to be the vehicle of spirit and the sphere of spirit’s self- 
realization in and through the activity of controlling it’ (p. 493). 
This brief summary, every word pregnant with meaning and sugges- 
tion, practically summarizes the whole volume. In such a dualism, 
Spirit appears to be supreme; Matter, secondary and temporal, how- 
ever otherwise conceived and defined. Since finite spirits, or human 
beings use it, it is not the Unknowable Material Substance of the 
metaphysician, nor even the Material atoms lurking ever behind the 
scenes. It is the “‘material substance” of the ordinary man,—the 
perceptual part of our world,—the things sensed as different from the 
things thought in our minds. What spirit is, is not clear; but we may 
define it,—like everything else,—functionally by saying it thinks, 
feels and wills, and in human beings, is self-conscious or knows what 
it thinks, feels and wills, and unites these mental processes in a single 
unity, or self. 


ATOMISM VS. ORGANISM 


Manifestly such a world cannot be broken up into discrete atoms 
Which merely push each other around in empty space according to the 
law of efficient causation. “Stark determinism is stark nonsense.” 
(p. 227; Lec. IX, Freedom and Determinism.) Temple’s universe 
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consists “of mutually determining parts where each none the less con- 
tributes something of its own to the totality” (p. 229). None of the 
parts are exactly the same. [Each contributes something peculiar to the 
stock-company. Here we have not atomism, but organism. The 
ultimate constituents of the universe are not single, indivisible entities, 
but wholes made up of different parts each of which functions for the 
good of the whole and each other. This, we can not too often emphasize, 
is not, like atomism a postulation, but an observed fact. Nowhere do 
men come upon indivisible units, but everywhere behold complex 
microcosims which are but diminuitive worlds. 

It is for this reason, as well as others, that Temple turns from our 
modern mechanistic materialism with its atoms, electrons, etc., to the 
Hegelian world-view with its organic wholes, its dynamic movement 
and its place for mind operating in a developing world (p. 57 ff). It 
is a return to the ancient Greek view which rejected Democritus’ and 
his atoms, and adopted organisms which were lost to the world till 
revived by Wolff, given prominence by Kant in his Urtheilskraft, and 
adopted freely by Hegel. As we shall see in our next section on Mind, 
they become of supreme importance to Theism. 


THREE INCLUSIVE CLASSES OF ORGANISMS 


Probably the easiest place to discover organic wholes is found in 
things of beauty. Lovely things, as Plato said, are unities in diversity.’ 
They are made up of different elements, but they make a whole in which 
each part visibly contributes its share to the general effect. In that 
whole, modern Gestalt psychology would be careful to include the 
observer, and to some extent, the creator of the beauty he enjoys 
(Lec. VI). Like a good Hegelian, our author insists upon the “ob- 
jectivity” of beauty, but agrees that the observer contributes something 
to make it. It is, indeed, a joint-product of spirits, Divine and human, 
and no creature on earth lower than man can appreciate what God thus 
offers. 


TRUTH 


Truth is no less an organic whole. Like beauty, it also is a joint- 
product. It is more than a mere arrangement of ideas in propositions. 
As we know it, truth is a state of mind reached by obeying the impulses 
imposed upon us to reason in a certain way. Facts observed do not 
make truth,—or lower animals would know the truth. Nor does truth 
float aloft in the aether, disembodied and in no mind. A person who 


*Cf B. Bosanquet, History of the Aesthetic, 1922. 
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has thought logically and has arrived from true premises to a conclusion 
may rightly say, “I am truth!” (Jno. 14:6). In that sense, truth is a 
peculiar kind of organism, a peculiar kind of person. Put such persons 
together in a society where all agree, and we have the “common mind” 
as truth. Enlarge the company to the human race and we have uni- 
versal mind. But none of the individual minds nor common minds ~ 
can think as they please and still remain “truth.” Over and beyond 
the race, transcending it, yet in it, rises the True Mind (p. 135 ff).’ 


GOoDNESS 


Similarly, the morally good man is an organic whole in whom a 
primary purpose harmonizes desires, and will chooses means to that 
end. In him intellect, emotions and will work together as mental pro- 
cesses supplementing each other and making the man. But here again, 
over the individual rides the “right,” or “ought,” or obligation thus to 
be a “rational” being, or healthy organic whole. And not only does he 
owe this to himself, but his self-respect urges him always to better him- 
self morally by constantly enriching his personality with new associa- 
tions which must all be brought into an inner harmony within him. 


TRUTH, GOODNESS AND BEAUTY 


These three ideals, sentiments, attitudes, organic wholes,—call 
them what we will,—are subsumed under Value by Temple. (Lecs. V, 
VI, VII.) “The three terms denote three forms of excellence,—In- 
tellectual, Aesthetic, and Ethical’ (p. 135). Each presents a phase of 
personality,—intellect, emotion and will. When joined together in a 
whole, they make a person; for only of a person can it be said that he is 
true, good and beautiful. If each one is examined, it presents a cross- 
section of a person,—his intellectual state, emotional state, volitional 
state. Wherever we find such a union, we find personality ; though our 
habit of scientific abstraction and depersonalization, together with 
hypostatizing abstract ideas, often conceals this most significant fact 
from us. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORLD-PROCESS 


That there is a world, nature, universe,—we have no doubt. How 
it came to be what it is, is an interesting question. By western thinkers, 
three theories of the world’s origin and development have been his- 


Ke 

'F. C. S. Schiller, Riddles of the Spinx, 1892; Humanism, 1907; William James, 
Pragmatism, B. P. Bowne, Personalism, 1908, maybe mentioned amongst those who 
emphasize man’s part in making truth. 
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torically proposed and elaborated. The ancient religious tradition 
teaches that the world was created by the fiat of God; and, according 
to theists, is sustained by His immanent activity; but, according to 
deists, proceeds according to its own forces. Then, next, came the 
modern mechanistic evolutionists who taught that the world began with 
eternal particles of matter, and evolved into its present diversity by its 
own inherent material forces, acting according to the law of efficient 
causation, and so producing the infinite varieties of animate and in- 
animate forms. Lastly, according to Kant, the humanists, pragmatists, 
and personalists, the world is wholly or partly made by man. 


These theories are momentous for Theism. If mechanistic evolu- 
tion is true, there is no room in it for a Creator. Temple summarizes 
his position against this view, as follows: 


“First, there is the world-process, which . . . is organic in principle ; 
secondly, we have . . . certain organisms, . . . ourselves, occurring as 
episodes in the world-process, [who] are able to apprehend and in part 
comprehend that process; thirdly, we infer from this that the pro- 
cess, .. . to give rise to such episodes . . . must be . . . itself grounded 
in a mental principle; fourthly, enquiry into that interaction of the 
intelligent organism with its environment, which we call thought, com- 
pels the assertion that the principle in which the world-process is 
grounded, is not only mental but spiritual and personal; fifthly, this 
leads us to the conviction that the process itself and all occurrences 
within it—including the intelligences of men—are due to the purposive 
action of that Person whose reality has been established. ... He guides 
the process ; He guides the minds of men; the interaction of the process 
and the minds are alike guided by Him is the essence of revelation” 


(p. 312). 

In this summary our author gives a bird’s-eye view of his theory 
of development in which God plays the leading part, not as a mere 
Beginner of the world, but a Sustainer of it also. In that process he 
reveals Himself to us continuously. 


Man ALtone Does Not MAKE NATURE 


Our author very decisively rejects the doctrine that man makes 
nature. He even goes so far as to suggest that ‘‘the most disastrous 
moment in the history of Europe . . . was that period of leisure when 
Réné Descartes” (p. 57) sat down deliberately to doubt everything, and 
ended with his famous, “I think; therefore, Iam.” This principle gives 
plausibility to the assumption “that we begin with our mind and its 
ideas, and then from these advance to knowledge of the external world 
by inference” (p. 109). From such a view comes the bold and revolu- 
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tionary doctrine of Kant,—‘‘the order and the uniformity which we 
find in our sensations, which we call nature, we ourselves bring into 
them.”” (Cr. Rein. Vern., Adikes, 680.) In his train follow the 
empiricists in general,—but more particularly, the humanists, like 
F. C. S. Schiller, Aliota, Mach, Poincaré; the pragmatists, like James 
and his followers; the instrumentalists, like Dewey; and the personal- 
ists, led by B. P. Bowne, with his disciples. Some of these may go so 
far as to treat men as creators, but most of them hold that part of each 
man’s world is “given” him, and over much of it he exercises no control. 
Whether then we adopt the evolutionary doctrine that human beings 
evolved from previous non-mental things, or from mental beings, or 
from a mixture of both, it seems at present that we do partly make our 
own worlds. Such a view by no means denies the possibility in a belief 
that God does exist, that we know him, and that we are his co-workers 
aiding in his immanent activities in that universe that binds our own 
little worlds into one whole. 


THE EvoLuTIon oF EVOLUTIONISM 


A brief sketch of the history of the evolutionary doctrine will 
perhaps do much to elucidate its nature, to expose its faults and 
command its virtues, and to reveal the vicissitudes through which it has 
gone. It is, naturally a very ancient doctrine. But we are concerned 
here only with its modern phases. Even then it goes much farther 
back than we ordinarily suppose. For its origin we must examine into 
our modern inductive science itself, for from that body of organized 
knowledge our theory of evolution sprouted, within it, it was nourished, 
and the decay of this minor theory brought the destruction of our 
modern, inductive mechanistic materialistic science with it. 


THE MECHANICAL EXPLANATION OF Cosmic Process REJECTED 


In the scientific theory of evolution, “which tries to account for 
all apprehension . . . in terms of the action and reaction of atoms, 
electrons, or whatever else is at the moment presented as the ultimate 
product of the analysis of matter” we reach a “plain reductio ad 
absurdum” (p. 111). For this curt dismissal of the much lauded 
doctrine of mechanical evolution there is ample justification. 

The word evolution unfortunately is ambiguously used. It applies 
usually to the theory, hypothesis, or description of how the world 
arrived ; but it is sometimes used to denote that very development itself. 
Perhaps it would be well to retain the word for the actual development, 
and use “evolutionism” for the theory or doctrine describing how it 
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was done. That our universe did develop, and is developing, is now 
widely accepted. The conflict between evolution and theology, so 
bitterly carried on in the last century, concerns the causes or agents of 
such a development, and the way it is carried out. So completely has 
“evolutionism” changed in the last two centuries that today we find no 
contradiction between a developing world and a Personal God. 


ORIGIN OF MopDERN MECHANISTIC EVOLUTION 


Our modern evolutionism is the offspring of our modern science. 
Both sprang from the fertile brain of Descartes. He foresaw that 
once our present world-operations were described by mechanics, the 
same method would be applied to the generation of the world. In 1644 
he proposed what he “believed to be absolutely false,’”—an obeisance to 
the inquisition that had tried Galileo,—that “the stars and earth, and 
even the whole visible world, could be produced from seeds” ( Princ. 
Phil. III, 45). For him the “physical universe whether living or non- 
living ...is a mechanism . . . explicable on physical principles.” Here 
we have development plainly proposed, and the theory of it suggested. 

A theory of evolution was already in the field. It was preforma- 
tionism which taught (1) that all living things originated in a pri- 
mordial germ, and (2) they developed by mere increase in size,—like 
infinitesmal miniatures of gelatin placed in water. The extravagant 
fancy collapsed, partly by its own weight of improbability, and partly 
under the onslaughts of K. F. Wolff, about the middle of the 18th 
century. It was the real “evolution” ; for it proposed a mechanical de- 
scription of generation. In an original germ, created by God, lay all 
living things, rolled up like the film of cinema—play appearing enlarged 
on the screen, with never anything new or different from what is 
involved. 

But biologists had already seen that plants and animals did indeed 
come into the world with novel organs and functions. Any evolu- 
tionary theory must account for such changes. Therefore, Dr. William 
Harvey proposed epigenesis to replace preformation, and to allow for 
progessive changes by unfolding novelties. But both the origin of such 
new organs, and their preservation from generation to generation was 
left in obscurity. 

In the meantime, mathematical description of the world-me- 
chanisms was winning glorious victories in our modern science. It 
began with Copernicus’ introduction of marvelous simplicity into 


‘The Enc. Brit., 1led, Evolution, P. C. Mitchell, gives a very comprehensive 
treatment—of the subject, with bibliography. 
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astronomy when he substituted for Ptolemy’s ancient hypocycloidal 
paths of heavenly bodies as seen from the earth, his own near-circle 
orbits imagined by the simple expedient of assuming that the spectator 
was on the sun. No new facts forced this revolution in thought. 
Simplicity of description dictated it. Motion became the one term in 
which science describes changes. The simplest possible motions were 
accepted as the true ones. Truth thus became the satisfaction of the 
desire for maximum unity.” 


Once the clue to the world-riddle was discovered, progress was 
triumphantly rapid. Kepler reduced the many descriptions of planetary 
bodies to three. Galileo brought the motions of all material bodies near 
the earth to one type in his terrestrial gravity. Newton, with his one 
law of universal gravitation, set the capstone on the ambition of 
mechanists to describe all changes in terms of motion simply described. 
Mathematicians, like Lagrange and Laplace, carried out such descrip- 
tions to many details, so that Descartes’ vision of the “Intellectual 
Ideal” of all knowledge gathered into pyramidal form with one idea 
at the apex seemed to be a true picture of the world envisioned as a 
“Mechanical Ideal,” or perfect machine, like a most complex clock 
telling the hours and minutes, dates, moon’s phases, season’s changes, 
and yet deriving all its intricate motions from one simple downward 
movement of a weight. 


THe ARRIVAL OF EvoLUTION 


No sooner had the mathematicians achieved a mechanical descrip- 
tion of the operations of our world as it now is, than they were driven 
to seek a similar for the way the world came to its present state. It 
was a dramatic moment. To trace the uncounted masses of lifeless 
things and the fantastically complex forms of living things all back to 
a single source,—Matter,—and their bewilderingly intricate develop- 
ment to a single term “motion,” described as translocation of matter in 
Space, was to fulfill Descartes’ vision of science and to develop to its 
uttermost the germ lying in Copernicus’ heliocentric astronomy which so 
easily suggested that our solar system originated in a central sun. 

This very conception, suggested probably by Kant, was elaborated 
into his “nebular hypothesis” by Simon Pierre Laplace, about the be- 
ginning of the 19th century. From eternal star-dust set in motion by 
“gravitation,”—then recently elaborated by Newton,—by a rotary 
motion, a central sun was formed in a gaseous state, from which at 





‘E. A. Singer, Mind as Behavior, 1924, p. 219. 
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intervals, all explained mechanically, our planets and their satellites 
were thrown off. In that creation no Mind was necessary. The theory 
provoked Napoleon’s question about God’s place in such a cosmic per- 
formance, and brought Laplace’s answer, “Je n’avais pas besoin de 
cette hypothese la!’ God was thus eliminated from the inanimate 
world, and the heavens no longer declared his glory. 


OrGANIC EVOLUTION 


Laplace’s success gave a mighty impetus to organic evolutionism. 
Of the many who sought plausible theories to account for the origin 
and maintenance of the many species, two gained prominence. Lamark 
explained the origin of new powers in animals, by asserting that animals 
gained new characters by struggling with their environment and these, 
they transmitted to their offspring. Mechanists opposed both the 
freedom from efficient causes implied in individuals’ acquiring traits 
by use, and in transmitting them to their offspring. Use implies pur- 
posiveness, and this teleological, or final causal explanation had been 
frowned upon by both Descartes and Bacon. 

The other notable biologist was Darwin, who in 1859, proposed 
a theory that seemed to combine both mechanism in its “struggle,” and 
telelogy by the “for existence.” At any rate, here was a kind of mo- 
tion ;—a behavior, that characterized every plant and animal in the 
world, and seemed at the same time to explain how favored individuals 
survived and reproduced their kind. The origin of species by struggle 
for existence in which the “fittest survived,’ for a time, at least, 
brought jubilation to those who were seeking to eliminate fiat-creation 
and special Providence from the world. Materialistic mechanism 
reached its peak about the last quarter of the 19th century. 

The germs of its destruction lay in itself." Evolutionists them- 
selves discovered progressive change that demanded the advent of 
organs and functions not predictable by efficient causes from anteced- 
ants. Not the survival of the fittest, but the arrival of the fittest was 
Defries’ new slogan. To indicate this feature, Lewes named epigenesis 
“emergent evolution” ; in 1911, Bergson developed “creative evolution ; 
and in 1923, Morgan elaborated emergent evolution in his Gifford 
Lectures. All of these doctrines recognize the inadequacy of mechanism 


*One of the most searching criticisms of mechanism, descriptive and evolu- 
tionary, is contained in Naturalism & Agnosticism, 1897, and Realm of Ends, 191i, 
James Ward, Gif. Lectures. Antonio Aliota, Sc. Relig. & Reality, 1925, tr. shows 
the effects of evolution upon science. L. M. Sweet, To Christ through Evolution, 1925, 
as the title implies, shows how it aids religion. Louis T. More, The Dogma of Ev, 
1925, subjects it to searching criticism. Bishop E. W. Barnes, Sc. Theory & Relig., 
1934, Gif. Lec., reveals flaws in mechanism. 
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alone, and give due credit to the teleological factors in the development 
of the world. 


Tue MysrTeries oF GERM CELLS EXPLORED 


Darwin’s “struggle for existence’ theory, by which the fittest 
survived, explained the origin of nothing, though it showed how what 
was originated in living things might be preserved. Gradually Spen- 
cer’s ‘survival of the fittest,’”—a tautological epigram coined by the 
genius of a journalist,—gradually gave way to Defries’ problem of the 
“arrival of the fittest.” As Darwin had rejected Lamark’s theory of 
the origin of new traits by animals’ struggle for a living,—the famous 
example being the necks of the giraffes stretched to their uttermost 
by their eating leaves of trees in hard times, and then passing the 
acquired necks on to their off-spring,—in favor of small germinal 
variations, biologists turned eagerly to the study of cells and their de- 
velopment. A new science of embryology was thus born, and naturalists 
looked forward confidently to discover in the hidden recesses of karyo- 
kinesis Nature’s secret method of breeding new traits in animals by 
mere mechanical laws. 

But the succeeding years’ research, while it uncovered amazing 
and even bewildering marvels hidden before from mortal eyes in these 
“one-roomed huts” in which every new creature begins life, showed 
nothing but one more minute colony of material particles after another, 
all of them forming organisms. This microcosm was merely the 
macrocosm repeated in miniature form. In them particles of tissue 
moved apparently with design, and proceeded to build up structures 
which had their justification only in organs still to be used far in the 
future,—like the embryo eye, formed in dense darkness, utterly futile 
unless its possessor was some day to be born into the light of day. 

Some embryologists, having thus reached the limit of their 
methods and the boundaries of their descriptive science, leaped its 
bounds and plunged into metaphysics beyond. To explain the motions 
they saw, they postulated the existence of invisible “genes,” “factors,” 
“determiners,” who, like Aladdin’s jinn, perform the miraculous feats 
laid upon them by an exhausted mechanism. Concerning their nature 
and origin, the late William Bateson wrote, “What these elements, or 
factors as we call them [“which sort out germ cells in an orderly 
fashion”] are, we do not know . . . but it seems to me unlikely that 
they are in any simple or literal sense, material particles.” (Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. Adv. Se., 1914). 

If they are not material, they must be spirits,—for we have no 
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intermediate beings. So, when we have followed out organic creation 
to its end, we come not to atoms arranging themselves according to 
efficient causation, but to a kind of animism from which science so 
proudly freed herself long ago. Either we must assume there are many 
spirits, acting together as one mind; or else, for the sake of scientific 
simplicity of description,—which is scientific truth,—assume one Spirit 
endowed with the powers and capabilities of directing the origins of 
individual plants and animals. It is an astonishing resting-place for 
that mechanical evolution that began by so victoriously exorcising 
spirits from its domain, and promising to free the whole world from 
animistic superstition. But at last it brings the searching minds to God. 
Here we must leave the problem of the world-process. 


VALUE OF EVOLUTIONISM 


For theism evolution has many values. First, negatively, it de- 
stroyed materialistic mechanism, both in itself and in science at large. 
Secondly, it discovered progress, so that we live in an ever-changing, 
dynamic, progressive world, full of vigor and vitality, whose future, as 
Jevons piously remarked, “hangeth ever upon the will of the Creator.” 
Thirdly, atomism has been supplanted by organism, a doctrine that 
deals with wholes in which purposiveness appears visibly. Fourthly, 
as most of this revolution was brought about independently of man’s 
own will, is indifferent to his desires for simplicity and unity, and has 
triumphed over some of his pet theories, the vision of the Universal 
Mind seems to hover over its history, and to impenetrate and master its 
actual processes. 


Ill. Man AND MIND 


Man forms one of the great trio of these lectures. Of all creatures 
he is the hardest to define. He is not a machine only. He is an 
organism, and “organic action differs from mechanical reaction in that 
the reaction is determined by the whole organism as unity” (p. 261),— 
an selects means to ends to some extent. 

Persons, affirms our author, are organisms and more. ‘No doubt 
a personal self is a single organism, for its totality determines the 
behavior of its ‘parts.’ But it is also more than an organism, because it 
is also determining itself by its own ideal of itself, as an organism does 
not” (p. 262). Ideals are vital to persons. 

To define persons, he considers three modes of activity. First, 
mechanical action is uniform, always the same under the same circum- 
stances, always brought about by efficient causes. Secondly, organic 
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action ‘is determined by the whole organism as unity from the need 
of the organism as a whole” and whose “vital needs thus determine the 
act on the several parts” (p. 261) so that the “organism as a whole and 
its vital needs thus determine the reaction of the several parts, it is 
the organism as it is at the moment which exerts this determining 
influence” (p. 261). Thirdly, personality always transcends the 
process. ‘‘Purposive action or reaction [response] which is the chief 
characteristic of Personality, differs from organic action or reaction 
precisely in the fact that not only is it determined by the whole being of 
the agent, but that the agent is determining himself. . . . Here there 
is manifestly a reference to something over and above the observable 
activity. . . . There is something transcendent here. But in the 
self determination of the personality, something, which as yet is en- 
visaged as determining that which is. . . . Of course it is true that the 
future self does not exercise efficient causation upon the present 
self... (p. 261). In its present condition as aspiration to become 
what it is not, determines itself. . . . It is the apprehension of what 
shall be . . . which exercises efficient causation over self in its choice 
of conduct.” Personality is “more than organism, because it is also 
determining itself by its own ideal of itself, (as a non-self-conscious) 
as an organism does not (p. 262). We may then, say that a person is a 
self-conscious, self-directing organic whole, composed of spirit (soul) 
mind (or consciousness which is thinking, feeling and willing in per- 
sons) created or evolved, and aiming at his moral perfection by using 
many means in many ways. 


MIND-STUFF THEORIES 


Perhaps our first and usual impulse is to define mind by the 
substance, stuff, or material of which it is composed and consists. For 
popular thinking, it is Mind, a spiritual entity, or Substance, or Sub- 
stratum, as it was for Locke. But we are now not thinking of a 
metaphysical or theological Substance, or Soul, or Mind, but of minds 
as we know them. Next, we are not thinking of the “mind-stuff” of 
Spencer, Bain, Huxley, Clifford, that James so thoroughly demolished 
When he rejected the atomic constitution of mind, or consciousness, 
and replaced it with a “stream.”’ (Princ. Psy. 1890, I, vi). In these 
efforts to reach a positive idea of mind, we are opposing it to “matter” 
which we think, is altogether different from mind. 


Minn Is Not CHARACTERIZED BY THE StuFF It Is MADE OF 


It does not take much deep reflection to see that mind and matter 
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are not differentiated from each other by the material of which they 
are composed. For purely mental things are made of exactly the 
same stuff of which material things are made. Mental images in our 
mind, or memories, dreams, illusions, delusions, hallucinations, hypnotic 
images,—all these, so palpably mere mental things and components of 
minds, are made of exactly the same colors, shapes, sizes, surfaces, 
tastes, odors, temperatures that make up our so-called “material world” 
perceived when we are awake. 

What then is the difference between “mind” and “matter’’? 
Their utterly different ways of acting, behaving, or conducting them- 
selves. Matter “stays put,” holds its shape, resists our bodies, and 
moves according to its own laws, or the principle of efficient causation. 
Mind, on the other hand, has its own modes of acting. It moves itself 
and also our bodies. It strives for purposes through thick and thin 
under varying circumstances by using different means in different 
ways. Mind, then, is a “mode of motion,” called “behavior.” 


Is Minp SELF-coNSCIOUS BEHAVIOR? 


When we seek to find minds, we naturally turn to men. In them 
we find a self-consciousness, and almost without thinking, consider 
that to be mind. But many experiments testify that self-consciousness 
and mind are different. Our modern and growing knowledge of “un- 
conscious minds,” or “sub-conscious” phenomena, make us familiar 
with the fact that all mind is not self-conscious. A striking testimony 
of that fact comes from dental patients, who, under an anaesthetic, 
sometimes feel pain, but do not feel it as their own. “Somebody is 
suffering!” said such a patient to himself. “But I am not interested. 
It is not my pain.” But he was conscious of the pain or he could not 
have remembered it. 


Is ConscIiousNEss ITSELF MIND? 


Temple clearly recognizes the difference between “mind” and 
“consciousness. The first “feelings” in “process” maybe unconscious 
(p. 112). Consciousness, he says, appears with locomotion. (Lec. V. 
p. xviii; pp. 112 ff). Experience may not be conscious experience. 
For that we have some examples. Football players sometimes are 
knocked senseless, rise, play the game rationally for some time, and then 
come back to consciousness recollecting nothing after their collision. 
The spectators, however, surveying the man’s behavior, see “mind.” 
If the behavior of such an organism as a man, is mind, then it is easy t0 


*A. E. Singer, Mind as Behavior, 1924. 
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pass from his behavior to the conduct of team guided by the master- 
mind of the coach to behold another “mind,” a team striving to reach 
a goal. True, it is made up of different persons, but our multiple 
personalities today teach us that a so called “single” person is a colony 
of selves, anyone of which may take charge of all, and become the 
“person.” Our view of minds thus carries us immediately beyond a 
single human body to “group-minds,” or “social minds,”—not defined 
as entities, but as behavior. “My consciousness . . . is itself that 
organism, being not only physical but psycho-physical,” is Temple’s 
way of expressing our thought (p. 487). 


Wuat Kinp or Activity Marks MIND? 


By common consent, we all admit that the very essence of mind 
is purposiveness. When we behold any complex of sensations,— 
masses, colors, sizes, shapes,—striving against obstacles, changing 
tactics, persisting in a line of action, striving for a visible goal or for 
an invisible ideal, we immediately call such striving “mind.” The 
striving is a kind of motion. It is as clearly perceptible as any moving 
object. It reveals at once that it is different from bodies moved by 
efficient causes, or from mechanical motion. Plainly, then, wherever 
we behold such striving we see “minds.” 

How far such a clue of purposiveness will carry us has not been 
fully determined. But we can say that such organic wholes as we call 
“things of beauty” are minds. Moral actions are minds. Behavior 
guided by truth (or purpose) is clearly so. For each of these is more 
than merely subjective, more than personal consciousness, more than 
ideas, and feelings under any individual’s control. (Lec. VI, VII, 
VIII, X). Living organisms are minds; for they strive for goals. 
More than that, all organisms that patently strive for their own self- 
maintenance, part working with part for that evident purpose, must 
also be minds. Even chemical compounds, when examined reveal a 
constant struggle against subversive and dissipating forces; and atoms 
themselves now reveal almost immeasurable internal forces laboring 
to hold them together, masses “of seething, palpitating energies and 
activities,” as Smuts says (p. 488). 

Shall we stop short of panpsychism, or, insist that everything is 
mind? In this we would have good fellowship with perhaps primitive 
animists, with Leibnitz, Lotze, and Ward who sums up the arguments 
for the system. (Realm of Ends, 1911). The view does not in the 
least militate against theism, as Temple says, “It seems not to affect 
our argument, whether it be held that all existence and all existing 
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things are in some degree mental, though in stocks and stones this 
element is so rudimentary as to be negligible; or that the whole is 
kl the self-expression of a Mind which is able to use truly non-mental 
and even inorganic, as well that which is organic and mental, as 
vehicles of utterance” (p. 280). 


Minp MakKEs MIND 


This whole discussion maybe illuminated by reminding ourselves 
that it always takes at least two minds to make a mind. To a man, a 
tree is a mind, but it is not a mind to another tree, or to a stone. It 
i seems that only conscious minds can perceive other minds,—even when, 
as in the case of lower animals, they are not self-conscious perceiving 

minds. 
iH Man perceives other minds the same way that he knows his own. 
) For example, let him recall in his mind, a picture of his far-off boyhood 
home. It comes before him with remarkable detail, and with fond 
vividness, “the cot of my father, the dairy-house night, and every [ | 
loved spot that my infancy knew.” Then let him go home and look at : 
the old place. It is just like the memory image that he calls up. So 
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then, he sees the memory image in his own consciousness and he sees I 
the actually perceived image, and both are the same. But, while no one I 
else can look into his mind and see the memory image there, anybody ( 
else can also look upon his perceptual image of the place and see it as_— ' 
he sees it. As he sees it, it is his mind spread out before him. By that ; t 


; 

perceptual image he corrects his memory-image. Likewise, he can point 
out to a friend who sees the old place, many details which bring the two 
images,—his own and his friend’s,—to the same. Thus it is that he 
sees his perceptual mind,—what he calls the “real” thing, and also his 
memory of it in the same way; and his friend also sees the old home 
which is the mind of both,—their common mind about which they can 
| talk. 
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Of course, over and above what a man’s mind makes in a given 
scene or object, is much that he himself cannot control or create. It is 
given to him. How much is given and how much made, is a problem 
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that we cannot here discuss. For our purpose it is sufficient to say ff 01 
; that much is given,—and what is given, is not the metaphysician’s [| ar 
Matter, nor the scientist’s atoms,—but it is made of the same “stuff” is 
that the observer’s mind is made of. In short, it is Mind, and as we [ ca 
shall see in the next section, the Universal Mind, and that is composed ff gr 
of all those elements that are common to human minds who know the SO 
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The value of our conception of mind as patent striving manifested 
in those syntheses of sensations we call “material things,” is various. 
First, it refutes absolutely that Material Monism which presents the 
world as a machine made of matter driven by efficient, material causes 
according to physical necessity. Secondly, it opens the door to belief 
in a Supreme Mind. For the human minds that we see around us are 
complex, organic, or “‘social’’ wholes, evidently striving for ends. 
Human societies, made up of such persons all striving for the same 
end,—like a football team struggling for the goal,—present a “common 
mind.” We are therefore on our way to the apprehension of a Uni- 
versal Mind manifested in all peoples’ striving to satisfy their universal 
desires (pp. 364ff). ‘The individual members are not mutually ex- 
clusive atoms of consciousness” (p. 366). Each is a colony of minds, 
or “selves.’’ To conscious spectators each is a “mind,”’—just as to a 
microscopic observer, blood is a world of corpuscles in a stream, but to 
an eye-observer, a continuum. So, if we could watch all men, and all 
things in the world, we would see ONE MIND. 

Next, as Temple suggests, does mind also appear in mechanisms ? 
stocks and stones? Did Paley’s watch show mind? All things may be 
minds. For all things may be used as instruments. But instruments 
necessitate users for purposes. A watch does not tell time to a dog 
or to a three year-old child; but used by a capable mind it becomes 
“mind” and “tells time.” So, could we but view the entire world of 
things we might behold the completion of that vast scientific progress 
which has been revealing step by step, the fact that inanimate things, 
in which we never before suspected anything but dead inertness, are 
striving with untold might to retain their existence. ‘Struggle for 
existence’’ and “striving for self-betterment’’ appear to be everywhere. 
Does that mean, therefore, that a Supreme Mind uses all of them as 
instruments for His purpose? The assumption does not do violence 
to our view of the world and the sure presence of minds in it. 


IV. Is THere a Gop? 


In Lec. X Temple finally comes to his arguments for the being 
of God, summarized on pp. 255-257. Briefly and partly restated they 
are: “(1) ... Mind thus initiates activity . . . then the physical universe 
is not a closed system governed only by its own laws [of efficient 
causation].”” Minds move our bodies, which according to universal 
gravitation, move in turn every other particle of matter in the universe, 
so that as Sir James Jeans says “Each time the baby throws its toy out 
of the baby carriage, it disturbs the motion of every star!” (The 
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Universe Around Us, p. 198). A wink of the eye sends a tremor 
throughout the universe of things. ‘“(2) Any account of ... Na- 
ture . . . must account also for... Mind.” “(3) The ground of the 
(intelligible) universe . . . requires no further explanation of itself” 
(p. 256). Mind does not ask Mind to explain itself; purpose gives 
final explanation; a “final cause” is final. ‘(4) Now Mind, deter- 
mined by Good (Good Mind) is such a principle of explanation.” It is 
Aristotle’s Unmoved Mover who kinei hos eromenon, as “an object of 
desire” moves us. (Met. L. 1072, a 3) (p. 257). “To adopt the 
hypothesis that the process of nature in all its range is to be accounted 
for by the intelligent purpose of Mind is Theism” (p. 257). There isa 
God and he is postulated to explain the world we know, but since he is 
Mind, He needs no further explanation. 

This is the venerable and respected cosmological argument. It 
has its defects on account of which it falls short of proof ; although it is 
here so amended that it does not entail a series of antecedants running 
back to a First Cause. God is the ever-present ground of the ever 
moving universe ; so that “The living God is at work—fully at work— 
in Nature and in Human experience, and in the course of history’ 
(p. 299). If we cannot form an idea of this evident world without 
involving God in it, we have here also St. Anselm’s twelfth-century, 
much revised ontological argument. We might combine these two 
venerable arguments and say that (1) we know by observation that 
“Something is,” and that this observed fact is fully corroborated and 
supported by the invincible rational proof which says that if the con- 
trary of a proposition is unthinkable, the proposition is true. Now, it 
is impossible to think that nothing is ; for the very thinking so at least is. 
In the idea “Something” we have some kind of being. (2) We may 
then ask: What is? and answer with Descartes, “I think; therefore, 
Iam.” But am I in the universe alone? shut up in a solipsistic dungeon, 
there, like Maupassant’s hero, to go insane brooding on my isolation 
from all other beings ? 

Not at all. For I know, and every man can know in exactly the 
same way at anytime anywhere, that Something besides himself also is. 
For he can discover the activity of this Other Being in the world at 
large and also in each and every experience of his, inner and outer. 
First, he is immediately and constantly aware of some Power in the 
world over and beyond his own creation and control,—manifested in 
the grand forces of Nature. Secondly, when he comes to examine this 
general Power, it does not, like a fog-bank melt away at his closer 
approach. For he can, for example, simply push a desk and in that 
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experiment immediately become aware of two very distinct and dif- 
ferent experiences : one, his own pushing which he senses, and knows 
that it is his very own; another, some resistance which he equally 
feels in the same experience and equally knows also that it is not his 
own,—that he does not resist himself. Such experiments can be 
repeated ad libitum and ad infinitum. He meets that Something Else 
besides himself at every conscious moment, not only in the external 
world where his body lives and moves, but also within his own mental 
processes where the compulsion upon his thinking, feeling and willing 
is just as clearly present, though usually unobserved. Therefore, both 
within himself and in the world beyond himself, every man does 
meet the Other. 


Wuat KINnp or A Gop Is THERE? 


Having thus found the Other in human experience, we may next 
ask: Is this Other one or many? Mind or Matter? A Person? The 
Perfect Person? Already we have answered some of these questions 
in the section above dealing with the world (II) and with mind (III). 
Since we have gained our conviction that there is another from the 
world and from our own consciousness, it seems evident that the Other 
is One, not many ; that it is Mind, not Matter. 

For, theism, as against the transcendence of deism, and the 
immanence of pantheism, God must be both immanent and transcendent. 
“Is this Mind, which pervades, sustains and directs the Whole [includ- 
ing Himself] so entirely expressed in it, as to have its whole being in 
it? or, is it something over and above all that the Process contains or 
ever could contain? Plainly it [Mind] is immanent; is it also tran- 
scendent?” (p. 257). Lec. X affirms Mind is transcendent; Lec. XI, 
that it is immanent. 


Gop Is IMMANENT 


The argument here is based upon the fact that if the world-process 
is mechanical, and therefore, uniform (pp. 286ff), and if there is a 
God at all (p. 293), he would be transcendent. “Personality, whether 
human or divine, is, in so far as it is immanent, a principle of variation” 
(p. 285). “The classical case of immanence . . . is the relationship of 
mind to body in any rational organism” (p. 282). ‘In what sense 
then, if any, can a person be desired as immanent?” (p. 284). “The 
only true immanence of a person is in his conduct” (p. 285). “Now, 
so far as a person is made known in his conduct it is by a perpetual 
variation of reaction to varied conditions” (p. 289). ‘Personality, 
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| whether human or divine, is, in so far as it is immanent, a principle of 
i variation” (p. 295). In short, a person is here and at work in the 
| world when he strives for a purpose under changing conditions. That 
striving, changing in means and methods, whenever conditions change, 
is his immanence. The same is true of God. “There is in the world 
i an immanent Reason—a Logos . . . if it is personal it must be a principle 
; of perpetual adjustment according to ‘sufficient reason’” (295). 
i This immanence of God we have already treated under the evolution of 
| the world (II above). 









IMMANENT Gop 





Such a view emphasizes the immanence of God. ‘When I hear my 
friend speak, or watch his action, I find there his living self. The 
) principle that explains the process of the world must be no less inti- 
mately related to that process than a man to his [own] conduct. In 
i nature we find God; we do not only infer from Nature what God must 
hi be like, but when we see Nature truly, we see God self-manifested in 
i and through it. Yet the self-revelation so given is incomplete and inade- 
quate. Personality can only reveal itself to persons. . . . Human 
ip Nature is . . . self-confessedly defective” (p. 266). This view of God’s 
| manifestation in nature is not the casual cosmological argument. It 
i does not postulate a God as Creator in the beginning of the world, nor 

does it assume an Unknowable God, working out of sight, but denies that 
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“. . behind the dark unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above his own.” 
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Our God is here now, laboring within the “process’’ that we call the 
world, “shaping the world to some glorious end,” but not an end “in 
some far-off, divine event, toward which the whole creation moves,” f 
but that universal end which all men acknowledge, consciously or 
unconsciously, and all strive to realize,— Moral Perfection. 
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TRANSCENDENCE OF Gop 





The transcendence of God has always been easier to conceive than 
his immanence. Temple finds that Truth, Goodness and Beauty con- 
tain transcendent elements (p. 282). ‘Personality is always transcend- 

ent in relation to Process” (p. 261). Transcendence is “a volitional 
as contrasted with a mechanical direction of energy utilized” (p. 284). 
But, as we have just seen above, such a volitional use of energy in 
striving for an end under varying circumstances, constitutes imman- 
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ence. “But behind, or above the successive moments of conduct in 
which personality is immanent [as conduct] there is personality itself, 
transcendent .. . unchangeable” (p. 295). This is what has been called 
the transcendental ego, the self which endures throughout life and its 
viccissitudes. So ‘God transcendent is the eternally self-identical—the 
I AM” (p. 295). From this study of immanence and transcendence it 
has become very apparent that this Other which we have found in 
experience, must almost of necessity be a person. To that problem 
we will now turn. 


Is THE OTHER A PERSON ? 


In section II] above we have already shown that there is in the 
world a Mind. “The main interest alike of philosophy and of religion 
is with the question whether the Cosmic Mind is truly conceived as per- 
sonal” (p. 282). ‘But our argument has led us, provisionally at least, 
to the conclusion that the explanation of the world is to be sought in a 
Personal Reality, or to use the historic phrase, in a Living God” 
(p. 265). “If God is Personal, He must express Himself” (p. 265). 
“If the Personal God thus indwells the world, and the world is thus 
rooted in Him, . . . the process of the world is itself the medium” 
(p. 266). This being so, we cannot form a correct and adequate con- 
ception of the world, or nature, without including God in it; and we 
can gain some idea of the nature of God from an inspection of this 
world-process. This we have elaborated above in section II, on the 
world and its evolution, and in III on man. 

There are, therefore, two ways in which we can arrive at the 
belief that the Other which we know intuitively, is a Person. First, by 
a study of our own selves to see if in us dwells an Other who behaves 
like ourselves who are persons. If, however, we do find such a being 
there, it may be that he is the product of our own wishful-thinking, a 
delusion, made by our imagination. So, secondly, we must look beyond 
ourselves into the world before man came upon it to see if there we 
can find the Other behaving like a person. We might do this by looking 
for intellect, emotion and will, in those excellences of Truth, Goodness 
and Beauty, three forms of ultimate value (p. 282). These values are 
both subjective,—within our own minds,—and also objective, are 
parts of the world that lie beyond our control. They demonstrate, by 
this very mode of existence, part in and part out of our minds, that— 
like the after-images of “moving pictures,” which remain with us after 
the external picture has disappeared entirely from the screen,—we may 
“assume that mind as we know it, in ourselves is akin to what guides 
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and orders the universe in all its parts (p. 280). In other words: 
the world is Mind. We know it. The only problem is this: Is this 
world merely our own mind which we behold, and are deluded into 
believing it is the Mind of the Other? Or, can we find in it processes 
that are not our own? that transcend our powers to create or to control ? 


Tue OTHER AS WILL 


That the Other is a Power we cannot doubt. Birth, death, pain, 
toil and trouble, all come upon us without our consent. Is he Will? 
“Mind in pursuit of good is purposive and is known as Will (p. 281). 
“Will. . . as the agent in a truly moral action, is the whole organized 
nature of the person concerned; it is his personality as a whole; .. .” 
(p. 234). “St. Augustine was, so far as I know, the first to perceive 
this truth’ (Ib) which, since Kant showed that the whole self is 
engaged in the smallest bit of consciousness, is a well accepted piece of 
psychology. If, then, we can show that the Other is Will, then we can 
show that He is a Person. 

To begin with, on every hand all around us are innumerable 
examples of organisms, everyone of which betray purposiveness to an 
observing mind. Likewise, they manifest power. Such intelligent 
power is Will. As such a Will is utterly beyond our power to make 
or mar, it is a Superhuman Will. Moreover, since in the aeon-long 
stretches of cosmic development, which cannot be explained mechan- 
ically, Power was abundantly at work, and that, long before man 
appeared on the earth; and, as we have shown above in III, the earlier 
portions of the world at large, and the earlier members of single 
organisms, fit into the latter and serve them, such Power is Intelligent, 
or is Will. This is enough to show that Will, Superhuman Will, is and 
has been at work in the world since the very beginning of our temporal 
cosmos. 

But we might point out that organic wholes which we call beautiful 
possess lovliness, an aesthetic quality which is feeling. To assume that 
these came into being accidently, or that before human minds arrived 
on earth to enjoy such aesthetic feelings, so that for ages upon ages 
the beauties of the world were but vain and empty accidents, introduces 
into an otherwise rational procedure an irrational or nonrational factor. 
The Intelligent Power that created the world must also be One who 
can enjoy his creations. Our modern discovery that in reality feeling 
is primary in all our own activities, and as Hume extravagantly put 
it, reason is the slave of passion, we may rightly assume that God who is 
Power and Will, and Intelligence, is primarily Love. Is such a Loving 
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Father Good? This is a problem we must leave. Temple has thrown 
much light upon it in his Lec. XIV. We cannot add more. 

If God is thus Will and at work in the world, why do we not 
perceive it? To answer that question we take our illustrations from 
man’s machines everyone of which is so constructed that in its opera- 
tion, at some instant, parts and forces in it are in the nicest balance, so 
that even the puny finger of a switchman can throw a lever which oper- 
ates electrically a whole series of levers and pistons and tracks, and so 
changes some thousand-ton train from point to point. If the first 
lever is perpendicular, it takes only an imperceptible force to move it 
to the right or to the left, and just as much energy to move one way as 
the other. Yet the direction in which it moves, that uses no energy 
whatever, decides the issues. 

Do we find such trigger-like equilibria in the word,’ operating 
without man’s will? The world is literally filled with them. Some 
are stable equlibria, some unstable, like a billiard ball balanced on a 
razor’s edge ready to fall either way moved by a force too small ever 
to detect. Tides, drawn up by the moon and down by the earth, reach 
an equilibrium and stand still for a while. Avalanches, held to the 
mountain by friction and pulled by gravitation, hover on the brink of a 
cataclysmic descent that can be started by a whisper. Our whole solar 
system is such a balanced world, with planets ready to run off at a 
straight tangent, but held in place by gravitation so that momentum 
exactly equals the centrifical pull. So nicely balanced is every particle 
of matter in the universe, that as we noted above, Jeans may truly say 
that dropping a baby’s rattle moves the stars. What is here accom- 
plished also occurs at critical moments when changes come. For every 
storm, every rain passes through an instant when factors that make it 
and factors that oppose it are exactly equal and balanced. So that, both 
in the orderly and ordinary processes of nature, and in its cataclysms 
of cyclone, earth-quake, flood and fire, God may be at work, and work- 
ing by such unseen forces as “gravitation” upon bodies of matter with 
nothing between them. 

Not only do equilibria present themselves as obvious means by 
which God’s Will operates in the world now, but they also offer them- 
selves as the means by which He has guided cosmic development. No 





*Trigger-like situations in nature are in dispute. James Ward, Realm of Ends, 
1911, opposes them, though he agrees that breaks occur in the sequence of cosmic 
Phenomena, and favors panpsychism ; F. C. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, 1907, on 
freedom ; Wm. McDouagall, Soc. Psy., 1912 ed., p. 225, footnote refers to billiard-ball 
mounted on razor-edge ; J. Clerk-Maxwell, Collected Papers, II, p. 750 seems to have 
first suggested them; E. A. Singer, Mind as Behavior, 1924,—Choice and Nature, and 
Mathematician’s Luck. 
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less a mechanist than Huxley suggests this. He likened the differences 
between apes and men, now enormous, to two watches that deviate 
enormously in time-keeping qualities because of a speck of dust on the 
balance wheel of one. So, the original deviation of some plant or 
animal embryo might have been due to the smallest conceivable force 
acting upon a delicately germ-cell-structure.* 


We know that equilibria do occur in the world outside of our 
bodies. We know also that they occur within our bodies. According 
to James, the “brain is an organ, whose natural state is one of unstable 
equilibrium.”* We know by introspection that we will and our body 
acts accordingly. We are not mere automata moved by the impact of 
physical stimuli. We are free to choose. “Freedom is not absence of 
determination ; it is spiritual determination, as distinct from mechanical 
determination or even organic. . . . It is determination by what is 
good as contrasted with determination by irresistible compulsion,” says 
Temple (p. 229). Our spirits will; and through the equisitely delicate 
machinery of brain-cell, chemical balance, our decisions rule our bodies. 
Being on the inside, as it were, we know we will, and then act. Seeing 
other men act in similar circumstances, we know they will. Observing 
the same kind of trigger-like mechanisms in nature, and observing that 
they bring about effects, we see how God’s sovereign Will may rule 
the world in peace and have “his way in the storm.” Such domination 
is not “miraculous; it is no more interference with the mechanism of 
the world than a man’s winding and setting a clock mars its mechanism. 
It breaks no natural law,—any more than making a human decision sets 
amancrazy. As we use our brains, God uses natural critical situations, 
natural equilibria everywhere found in the world. This alone does not 
prove that God works in the world, but it makes it easier to believe 
by explaining how He may work continuously and yet we may never 
see Him at work,—any more than we see our own “minds,” or spirits, 
or egos, thinking, feeling and willing.* 


Gop, THE PERFECT PERSON 


Finally, is God the Perfect Person? Is He worthy of worship? 
Unless we can say of Him as Pilate, an expert in judging living men 
announced, “I find no fault in this man!” and as the centurion, an 
expert in watching men die asserted, “Surely this is a son of God!” 


*Man’s Relation to the Lower Animals, quoted by H. H. Lane, Ev. & Chr. 
Faith, 1923, p. 66. 

*Princ. Psy. 1890, I, p. 139 ff. : : 

"For relation of mechanism to atheism. Hast. Enc. Relig. & Ethics, Atheism, 
C. B. Upton. 
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we cannot worship a being. But, if we judge the Master Artist 
by his work as we behold it before our eyes, we must judge him 
to be imperfect ; for all that we perceive is imperfect. The cosmological 
argument fails to give us a Perfect Artificer (p. 266), and the ontologi- 
cal argument fails because we cannot form a perfect idea of a Perfect 
Being. 

What shall we do? We must rely upon “process,” or evolution. 
For the world is yet developing, and in all its parts. They are imperfect, 
but toward what are they tending? True, it is, that we can never make 
a pendulum exactly 39 inches long so that it will swing seconds exactly ; 
but the nearer we bring the pendulum to 39 inches, the nearer it swings 
seconds. The same process enters into all scientific descriptions. No 
mathematical points, no straight lines, no plain surfaces, no absolute 
solids exist, and no motions ever conform exactly in our actual world. 
Only in an ideal world mechanically perfect, will they (perhaps) do 
what scientific laws say they do. In other words, the world of the 
scientist does not actually exist, but exists only in his mind as a 
Mechanical Ideal which may be realized partly or not at all. 


Wuat Is AN IDEAL? 


Inherited Anglo-Saxon materialism impels the common-sense, 
practical, American to condemn ideals without mercy. For to him an 
ideal is an idea of the imagination which never can be realized in fact; 
and an idealist is a visionary whose romantic visions are mere dreams. 
But, there is another dictionary usage of the word. An ideal is a 
“standard of perfection, beauty, or moral or physical excellence.” 
In that sense it is the most practical thing in the world. Unless a 
manufacturer strives incessantly with might and main, to perfect his 
product his rivals will pass him in a night. For ideals are of two 
kinds: theoretical, or perfect ideas completely defined, and perfect 
things which concretly realize the perfection envisioned by their ideals. 


How Do WE Secure IDEALS? 


The visionary man sails out into the invisible aether seizes upon 
an ideal “comes back to earth and beats the facts to death with it.” 
That is what gives ideals their bad name. But the artist, moralist, and 
manufacturer derive their ideals from experience. For example, we 
may form some idea of the end-term of an arithmetical series,—2, 4, 
6,... from three terms, and know that the series approaches infinity ; 
we may form the idea of a straight line by drawing lines nearer and 
nearer to a straight line, and an automobile manufacturer may gradually 
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approximate the idea of a perfect machine by building model after 
model, etc. 


Wuat Do Ipeats Do For Us? 


Such ideals, derived from solid experience, inspire men to con- 
tinuous endeavor to realize them. For every normal human being seeks 
perfection. Secondly, the ideal is a beacon and tells us in what direction 
lies the perfection sought. So we can say 2, 4, 6, 8, 10... and know 
we are proceeding toward infinity; and know when we say 2, 4, 68, 
10, 23, 7, 5, .. - we are not following the law. Finally, ideals are 
practical, because, though we always approach them we can never reach 
them, we can take the next step. 

Toward what Ideal is our world tending? How can we form any 
notion of such an ideal? We must study the past development. So 
we may study the world’s past and see toward what it is tending. Is it 
realizing more and more nearly a Mechanical Ideal, so that it will even- 
tually be a perfect machine? If so, then the Perfect God must be a 
perfect Robot. 

But, does not a correct reading of the world’s evolution give us a 
different result? According to the second law of thermodynamics, our 
world-system tends to cool off, and die down, and we ought, according 
to that tendency, eventually arrive at our moon’s state,—solid, cold, 
dead. But on this earth, in this cosmos, life appeared, arrested the 
movement toward solidification and death, turned the evolutionary 
movement upon itself, and proceeded ever since toward heterogeneity, 
complexity and diversification of living forms. 

At the top stands man, produced, if you please, by such an organic 
creation; and yet in him aspiration for moral betterment universally 
labors, never satisfied, always urging him to realize in fact the self 
he dimly but progressively perceives,—like a man walking across a 
bridge in a fog with the road opening before him,—and giving him the 
power to know when he is realizing it and when not. So the human 
being aspires in his own person to become the Perfect Man. Moreover, 
in his societies he aspires not to the realization of a Mechanical Ideal, or 
a society that is a Perfect Mechanism,—towards which bees perhaps 
are moving,—but a Realm of Ends, in which free-persons voluntarily 
enter and co-operate willingly and intelligently with their fellows for 
perfecting each individual and the whole society. Such a union is not 
a logical identity, nor a monism of one substance, but a moral unity 
which is preserved only by free choices of its citizens constantly ex- 
ercised in cooperative rational enterprises. Such an Ideal not only 
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ter fi seems to be indicated by our past history, but it is one toward which 
| we gladly aspire. With this vision of the Realm of Ends, we will leave 

the subject somewhat reluctantly, being tempted by the archbishop’s 
suggestiveness to follow out other lines of thought he points out. We 


on- | have not followed him far into the lofty realms of revealed religion 
eks ?) to which his Theism leads. Those paths he treads with the familiarity 
ion |) ofa scholar and the tenderness of a devout Christian. He possesses 
1OW the gift of writing philosophy and theology with that insight, power 


68, | and feeling that turns it into religion and makes disciples of his readers. 
are His pages display not only a splendid intellect, but also a great heart. 
ach Seeing that we can forgive his strenuous strictures on Descartes’ over- 
)  intellectualization of modern philosophy, we join him in his funda- 











any mental belief that desires first move us, and values flowing from 
So desires, are the realities of our conscious experience. The world is true, 
[s it and good and beautiful,—at least, to those who can appreciate it. 
yen- He has unified our world, he has reconciled philosophy, science, 
ea | evolution, theology and religion, in that he has gathered up all things 
ina single Idea,—Personality. That unity is not identity in which 
us a everything is absorbed in a single substance. It is not a logical identity 
our | in which all things are fused into a single idea. It is not the unity 
ding |) purchased by science with such imaginary, or hypothetical unifiers as 
old, |= aether, or ultimate particles formed of electricity or energy. It is that 











the }) unity with which we all are familiar,—the unity of personality which 
nary indeed transcends our ability to describe but which is as certain as 
eity, || diversity is; and of all things in the universe, the most precious pos- 

session we have which gives us our sanity and personal identity. It 
anic || is the unity in all that diversity which we classify under the True, the 
sally | Good and the Beautiful, excellences of intellect, emotion and will, so 
self [| that we may describe all the phenomena of the world in thinking, 
ssa § feeling and willing by Persons,—self-conscious spirits, Divine and 
ithe — human. This concrete idealism makes us feel at home in the world 


in which God works with us. 


Tue LyMAN BEeecHER LECTURES ON PREACHING AT YALE UNIVER- 
SITY FOR 1939. Delivered by Charles Clayton Morrison upon the 
subject, WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? Pages 313, Willett 
Clark & Company, Price $3.00. 


The Lyman Beecher lectureship on preaching is probably the most 
important foundation of its kind in America. Named for one of our 
greatest ministers and having as its first lecturer his still more illus- 
trious son, the lectureship got off to an excellent start more than half 
a century ago. To catalogue the men who have spoken in this dis- 
tinguished series would be to list many of the most important preachers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Phillips Brooks followed Henry Ward 
Beecher and was followed in turn by Matthew Simpson, Charles Ed- 
ward Jefferson, Sylvester Horne, S. Parkes Cadman, William P. Mer- 
rill, Henry Sloan Coffin, Charles R. Brown and scores of others 
equally illustrious. George Wharton Pepper even gave the layman’s 
point of view with regard to preaching in his widely circulated volume, 
“A Voice from the Crowd.” Senator Pepper undoubtedly produced, 
along with Sylvester Horne who spoke on “The Romance of Preach- 
ing,” one of the half dozen most popular volumes of the series. All of 
these books dealt as the originators of the lectureship intended with 
practical homiletics or, as Dean Brown admirably expressed it, in the 
title of his own addresses, “The Art of Preaching.” Different aspects 
of the work of the minister were presented, sometimes with a consider- 
able degree of repetition, but the field covered was the same. 

It was inevitable that with the passing of the years, a break should 
come in the subject matter of the messages. Practical homiletics is a 
good thing but after a time there is not much more to say upon the 
subject. Some quarter of a century ago the English Nonconformist 
preacher P. T. Forsyth was asked to give the lectures. He agreed upon 
condition that he could use his own subject. This request being granted 
he proceeded to enlarge vigorously upon the Anselmic or Satisfaction 
theory of the Atonement in a book which was published under the title 
“Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind.” Since Forsyth the 
character of the lectureship has been formally revised to include such 
theological subjects as the Morrison lectures. For example, there 
have been several other lecturers who have wandered around in the 
mazes of systematic and historical theology to a greater or less extent. 
The present volume represents the most notable departure from the 
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established order which has been thus far registered. Dr. Morrison 
really presents a suggestion at least toward a new systematic theology of 
his own built more or less it is true upon the philosophy of religion 
of Henry Nelson Wieman but retaining enough of individual character- 
istics to make it definitely and emphatically original. To many readers 
of this journal the book will be of especial interest by reason of the fact 
that the author is the first Disciple who, in the course of half a century, 
has been invited to deliver the Yale lectures. For several decades the 
Disciple students have been among the largest groups represented in the 
Divinity School at New Haven. Up to 1939, they had no opportunity 
to hear a member of their own communion on the Lyman Beecher 
series although few authorities on American Church History will deny 
that the Disciples have produced some fairly good preachers during 
the past half century. Dr. Morrison therefore deserves especial con- 
gratulations because he was chosen out of the whole group past and 
present, to deliver these famous addresses. 


I 


To a reviewer whose memory stretches back to the late nineties, 
the title of the Morrison lectures inevitably recalls the text of Adolf 
Harnack which was widely circulated in this country some forty years 
ago. If one felt disposed to compare the two books he would have 
rather a difficult time in adjusting his standards. The German 
theologian following Ritschl his master interprets Christianity as a 
movement involving historical, ethical, and distinctly theological 
features. He is especially emphatic about the ethical note and is 
Protestant enough to stress the necessity for individual salvation and 
direct personal relations with God. Dr. Morrison shies off completely 
from this ancient and decidedly well-beaten track. Whatever may be 
said about his interpretation it is obviously not a mere rehash of the 
older theology. It is iconoclastic, dynamic, and energetic, but it is not 
outworn or trite. The first lecture clearly indicates the author’s convic- 
tion that he has something new. He runs over the older definitions of 
Christianity, ethical, theological, historical and all the rest and repudi- 
ates them root and branch. Christian ethics may be good but it is not 
Christianity. Christian theology may also have some value but it like- 
wise does not answer the question. After a very considerable flourish 
of trumpets the lecturer announces to his expectant audience what the 
true definition is. Christianity he tells us is THE REVELATION OF 
GOD IN HISTORY. Yes, it is all as simple as that. Dr. Morrison, 
however, warns us against over simplification of his thesis. He writes 
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ten more chapters to prove that there is plenty of meat in it. Most 
readers will agree that in this respect he has made his case. 

Having defined Christianity in one chapter or lecture another is 
required to define history. One cannot help speculating why he did not 
take still another chapter to define revelation which was the really 
difficult word in the sentence but perhaps he felt that this would be 
unduly extending the lectureship. The later chapter on Revelation 
and Ideology does not fully define revelation. History we are told 
in Chapter II is not a mere written record of what has transpired in the 
past or in the present. It is the living movement of the world com- 
munity which stretches back through the centuries. One thinks in- 
voluntarily of Bergson with his stream of time or of Josiah Royce 
with his beloved community. History from this point of view includes 
about everything there is or has been in the experience of the race. Dr. 
Morrison thinks of it as a supremely practical and externally visible 
entity but the fact is that when we interpret it in this way it is one of 
the most abstract of all human notions. In our judgment, it is the 
apparent incapacity to recognize this fact which is primarily responsible 
for most of the contradictions and incongruities which follow in the 
later development of the argument. Dr. Morrison does not like the 
Gnostics because they are too imaginative and “ideological.” He wants 
above everything else that we shall stick to the concrete, the visible, or 
what he calls the historical. It is living, human society which he en- 
visages and not “a ballet of bloodless categories.” 

History from the standpoint of the lecturer involves a species of 
pantheistic vitalism or vitalistic pantheism which endows the actual 
community of human beings inhabiting the earth with a sort of concrete 
personality which is more or less identified with the Deity. As we 
understand Wieman it is this kind of social interaction which he styles 
Deity, or at least is that which manifests His existence in the world. 
Morrison does not clearly expound his theistic views’ but the clear 
inference from many statements contained in the lectures is that God 
does not spring out of the community but rather creates it, thus ap- 
parently possessing a transcendent existence which to a certain extent 
becomes immanent in the developing human community. This is one 
of the important points where the two thinkers appear to deverge 
radically from each other. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency of later speculation is to 
look upon history from a distinctly unitary point of view. Mr. H. G. 
Wells furnishes a striking illustration in his much publicized “Outlines 
of History.” The fact that there is a certain unity about the movement 
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of human life on the planet ought not to make us attach too much 
importance to this consideration alone. Granting that there has been 
this sort of trend in the growth and development of homo sapiens, one 
must concede, if he is to maintain anything like an objective attitude, 
that there has been likewise an immense amount of diversity and not 
a little hopelessly inexplicable chaos and waste. Homo sapiens himself 
has manifested a gregarious disposition on the whole but some of his 
worst and most despicable characteristics have arisen out of or in con- 
nection with this gregarious manifestation. 


Christianity, says Dr. Morrison, is “the revelation of God in 
history.’” There is an inference that this revelation is confined to a cer- 
tain historical group beginning theoretically with Abraham and stretch- 
ing down to Pius XII and the Archbishop of York. Apparently the 
countless millions of people who have lived outside of this historical 
group have not had the advantage of any revelation of God to them and 
have therefore existed in an entirely Godless condition. This in spite 
of the fact that both the Old and the New Testaments contain passages 
which imply an altogether different view of the relation of God to the 
whole human race. Before we wander too far afield, however, it may 
be well to continue our general analysis of the content of the Yale 
lectures. 


If 


Chapters III, [V, V, VI, and VII are entitled respectively ‘‘Chris- 
tianity, A Historie Religion,” “The Christian Church Before Christ,” 
“The Church of the Remnant,” “The Body of Christ” and ‘“Revela- 
tion and Ideology.” These sections contain the positive side of Dr. 
Morrison’s argument. The four concluding chapters entitled “The 
Heresy of Protestantism,” “(Consequences of the Protestant Heresy,” 
“The Great Apostasy,” and “Restoring the Body of Christ” are de- 
voted primarily to what may be styled a negative criticism of both the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant viewpoints. 

The thesis which is maintained in the body of the lectures may be 
outlined very simply. God reveals himself in a living community of 
human beings which he constitutes by His own power and in accordance 
with His own will. In actual human history this community began with 
the Jewish people and the record of its history is given to us in the Old 
Testament. Dr. Morrison calls this record the story of the Christian 
Church before Christ. The Jewish people are looked upon as a single 
community gradually developing in spite of serious interruptions on 
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the part of contemporary enemies down until the days of John the 
Baptist. 

Normally speaking one would think that the main current of this 
Jewish community, this Christian Church before Christ, would have 
been the orthodox Jewish group which persists quite separate from 
historic Christianity down to the present time. Dr. Morrison informs 
us, however, in his central chapter on “The Church of the Remnant” 
that Jesus and his disciples broke away from the current in order to 
establish a new and more correct church than the older Jewish fraternity. 
This newer and admittedly smaller division he calls “the Church of the 
Remnant” and insists that it maintains the really divine revelation since 
Jesus himself appeared bodily in its midst. Obviously there is some- 
thing of a problem which emerges at this point. If the original Jewish 
community was the revelation of God in history in deed and in truth and 
if this original community keeps up its existence unbroken for several 
thousand years it is hard to read it out of what would appear to be its 
divine prerogative. On the other hand if the Church of the Remnant, 
that is to say, of Christ and his immediate disciples represents the true 
line of development we are confronted with the necessity of either 
dividing the Deity as it were into two bodies or else of excluding the 
oldest historical line completely from our consideration. 

The Chapter on the Body of Christ as well as the one which follows 
it takes up the story after Christ left this world on the day of ascension 
and brings it down to the present time. Obviously the Jewish com- 
munity which merged into the community of the remnant now becomes 
the living community of the Christian Church. Dr. Morrison has no 
hesitancy about completely confounding Christology and pneumatology 
in his theological simplification. The Holy Spirit he tells us is Christ 
living in his Church neither more nor less. It does not become apparent 
why there is any need for the use of the term “Holy Spirit” at all from 
the lecturer’s point of view. Christ lives in his body which is his Church 
and there is no salvation apart from incorporation in this body in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of its author. Here the old 
maxim of Cyprian “No salvation outside the Church” receives a new 
and dramatic explication. Such intense and exclusive churchmanship 
it is safe to say was never before manifested in a Yale lecture. It is 
the Christian community, that is to say the visible church, which is the 
sole embodiment and the guardian of divine revelation to humanity. 
Outside of the visible, historical church God may not be found, at least 
in anything approaching a worth-while revelation. Any attempt to 
destroy the historic church by schism or rebellion is treason against 
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Deity Himself. Incidentally, one may find passages closely paralleling 
statements in these Yale Lectures in the writings of Roman Catholic 
defenders of the Inquisition and of the orthodox faith in general 
throughout the Middle Age period. 


Iil 


Naturally one would think that the argument thus far would lead 
us straight into the portals of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. If 
Christianity is to be identified with the external and visible church as it 
has existed in history it looks like there ought to be a good case for the 
Roman Catholic system. No doubt some visible heretical churches 
maintained a dubious and struggling vitality through the Middle Ages 
in spite of the vigilance of Torquemada and his associates. Neverthe- 
less, these scattered and isolated fragments of the body certainly are not 
to be compared with the main stream of Roman Catholic solidarity. 
Why, then, does not Dr. Morrison follow the example of Dr. Orchard 
who also lectured at Yale not so long ago and invite his auditors to 
heal the schisms in the body of Christ by immediately making their 
submission to Rome? Those who have followed the editorial broad- 
sides in The Christian Century against the appointment of Mr. Myron 
C. Taylor as a special envoy from the United States to the Vatican 
will understand that Morrison had no desire to follow in the pathway 
of Orchard. In fact he takes especial pains to make it clear that he is 
anything but a Roman Catholic. His statements are so vigorous and 
vehement that we think it proper to quote at least one of them. At 
the opening of chapter eight he says, 


“By the development of a self-contained sacerdotal hierarchy, the 
Roman Catholic Church abandoned the essential genius of the Christian 
community as, in its totality, the bearer of God’s revelation, and vested 
the divine revelation and grace in a part of the community. The 
transfer of divine grace from the vital processes of concrete historical 
community, to the legalistic control of an autonomous hierarchy, con- 
stitutes the great apostasy which continued unchallenged until the 
Protestant Reformation.” 


Roman Catholicism is therefure the great apostacy notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it represents about ninety per cent of what visible 
church there was in external history for something like a thousand 
years. Qne is naturally tempted to suggest a parallel with the Roman 
Catholic modernism of Alfred Loisy and George Tyrrell which made 
such an appeal to Newman Smyth that he wrote his “Passing Pro- 
testantism and Coming Catholicism” over a quarter of a century ago to 
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prove that the true church is what may be styled “evolutionary and 
modernistic Catholicism.’ Unfortunately for Dr. Smyth the Pope 
himself repudiated the modernists and all their works so that Loisy and 
Tyrrell were left out on a limb, “all dressed-up and no where to go.” 
As excommunicated individuals they could have no part in the Catholic 
system and as convinced and obstinate Catholics there was no place for 
them in Protestantism. The author of the Yale lectures for 1939 
approaches a similar status if we take all of his pronouncements with 
literalistic sincerity. As a liberal Protestant he runs no chance of ex- 
communication from his own group wherein he has the advantage of 
Loisy and Tyrrell but he voluntarily reads himself out of anything 
approaching what may be styled Protestant orthodoxy. 

There is a certain fascination about the idea of a living visible 
church starting with the Apostles and extending without a break in one 
continuous succession down to the present time. This apparently is Dr. 
Morrison’s belief and yet a little reflection should have caused him to 
see that of all the imaginative fictions in recorded thought this is one 
at least of the most bizarre and unreal. As an actual fact the course of 
Christian history has not been any one continuous stream at all. It has 
been a more or less indefinite aggregation of rival and bellicose groups 
containing only slightly common features and representing the most 
appalling combination of heterogeneity that the human mind can 
conceive. To style this spluttering, contradictory panorama of con- 
flicting ideas and actions “‘the body of Christ’’ or in fact any body at all 
requires an imagination of the highest order. The ideological concep- 
tions of Christianity which Dr. Morrison so despises and deplores have 
nothing whatever on this. In striving to achieve complete realism the 
lecturer has only succeeded in becoming another kind of romantic. 

Once more we wish to emphasize the fact that Dr. Morrison’s line 
of argument becomes much more effective when it is adjusted to the 
Roman Catholic system than when it is removed entirely from that 
program. Roman Catholicism has been a going concern as we have 
said for at least fifteen centuries. It has a pretended line of succession 
which really stretches back to the beginning of the Christian revelation. 
It can come nearer making a case for a continuous, visible, external, 
human organization through the centuries than any other claimant. 
If Christianity is to be limited to this external, sociological, humanistic 
definition the Vatican will be on hand to press its case with emphasis 
and vigor. Dr. Morrison himself may reject the normal implications 
of his own theory but it would be surprising if other advocates: of this 
viewpoint with a somewhat different inheritance and emotional con- 
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notation should always do the same thing. In any case the Roman 
apostasy is nothing like so serious as the Protestant aberrations. The 
latter miss the whole point of Christianity whereas the Catholics at any 
rate sense, in a certain confused way, what it is all about. 


IV 


The Protestant heresy is indeed the very acme of the Morrisonian 
antipathy. The doctrine of justification by faith carrying with it the 
implication of a mystical transaction between God and the soul of the 
sinner is an illustration of extreme individualism and comes very nearly 
being the most deadly of all sins. It isolates the would-be Christian 
from the Body and makes it impossible for him to enter true fellowship 
with Christ. Dr. Morrison admits that in actual practice such dire 
results rarely if ever issue from the Protestant dogma. Luther himself, 
notwithstanding his stress upon personal justification, always lived in 
communion with the Church and insisted upon others doing the same 
thing. This also holds good for Calvin whose doctrine of predestina- 
tion as Dr. Morrison admits might well have eliminated the Church 
altogether. The Roman Catholic may be a more emphatic Churchman 
than the Protestant theoretically but practically there is not much differ- 
ence in this respect between the two groups. Nevertheless, the theor- 
etical implications of the Protestant dogma, we are told, are very bad 
and cannot fail to produce harmful results. The anarchistic and 
individualistic features of modern Protestantism are brought out by the 
lecturer which derives directly from the Protestant heresy is flayed 
with merciless severity and we imagine that very few people in the 
Yale audience were disposed to shatter a lance in defense of it. There 
is really some fine apologetical material for the cause of Christian 
union in this section of the lectures. 

Dr. Morrison asserts that Jesus founded a new community and 
styles it ‘the Church of the Remnant” as we have previously indicated. 
He does not make precisely clear the point at which the new community 
broke with the old. At one place he tells us that Jesus began baptizing 
very early, evidently creating his new corporate fellowship by this 
process. Later on he tells us that a new community was founded in 
the upper room before the disciples sang their closing hymn and went 
out into the garden of Gethsemane. Still later the community seems to 
pull itself together in a special way after the communal experience of 
the Resurrection. The miraculous happenings on the day of Pentecost 
are explained by saying that the disciples were “overborne by a com- 
munal excitement” (p. 140). Various other group actions can doubt- 
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less be explained in that way, some of them not so holy in character. 
Most authorities we think would consider it doubtful whether Jesus 
instituted his own type of baptism during the period of his earthly 
career. The brief reference to baptizing in the Fourth Gospel obviously 
appears to refer to the baptism of John. The Synoptics certainly say 
nothing about the matter at any time prior to the Resurrection. Con- 
trary to the general view of his communion Dr. Morrison asserts that 
the early church is “not a model for all time” (p. 144), that its initial 
preaching was rather poor and that the Pentecostal Church did not in 
fact “understand Jesus at all.” The living community in Christianity 
which is the essence of everything was better appreciated by Paul who 
broke further away from historic Judaism and who enunciated more 
fully the doctrine of the ONE BODY. To Dr. Morrison the second 
coming becomes identified with the descent of the Holy Spirit while the 
latter is merged in the indwelling Christ, as previously stated. The 
Church emerges not as an ad interim proposition but as the most 
important consideration in Christianity. Paul came to realize this more 
and more and gradually discarded his resurrection preaching, with its 
individualistic emphasis, in favor of a more definitely social message. 
Strangely enough the lecturer insists that the Pauline stress on the 
Eucharist in the first epistle to the Corinthians indicates the evolution 
from what may be styled the individualistic to the collectivistic point 
of view. Asa matter of fact, the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians 
where the individualistic resurrection gospel is proclaimed in all its full- 
ness, was not at any rate earlier than the references to the Eucharist in 
the same epistle. Obviously there is no evolution here, nor does a study 
of the later documents appear to show any pronounced shift from the 
individual to the social in the Pauline way of thinking. The major 
emphasis in Philippians is a good case in point. 

It is in harmony with this point of view that the lecturer takes 
away any individual meaning from baptism or the Lord’s Supper and 
makes them purely social ordinances. That they do possess a pro- 
nounced social reference, this reviewer at least is quite willing to admit. 
If baptism, however, is truly for “the remission of sins” in any adequate 
sense of the words it must have an individual reference. There need 
be no denial of the social implications in order to accord full value 
to the individualistic meaning. Baptism may mean incorporation in 
the group life of the Church and it also may mean the assurance of 
salvation and the forgiveness of sins to the individual. So at least the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan symbol teaches. Dr. Morrison thinks that 
Paul gave both the Christian sacraments a new meaning and that he 
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“brought Christ back into history.”” He (Paul) truly understood what 
is mean by “discerning the Lord’s body.” Only those who have 
achieved the communal consciousness of fellowship with the living 
Christ understand what is mean by the Lord’s Supper. Those who 
do not achieve this consciousness do not properly commune since they 
fail “to discern the body.” 


Perhaps no other series of lectures, not even Barth’s Gifford ad- 
dresses wherein he flatly contradicts the original purpose of the Foun- 
dation upon which he was speaking, has so violently antagonized its 
special and particular audience. Standing in the very center and 
citidal of Congregationalism, the lecturer said that they (Congrega- 
tionalists) were the worst of all Protestants, that is of all simon-pure- 
heretics. Observe his own words on page 241: 


They (Congregationalists and Baptists) therefore apply the word 
“church” only to those local congregations, each of which they declare is 
sovereign and autonomous so far as the rest of the Christian community 
is concerned. This, I say, is the ne plus ultra of sectarianism. Such 
denominations do not recognize even a half-way station toward 
catholicity which Lutherans and Presbyterians and Methodists possess 
in the conception of their denominations as “churches.” Instead, the 
congregational type of Protestantism tried meticulously to designate the 
interrelationship of its local churches by nonecclesiastical terms, such as 
“associations, “councils,” “societies,” “conventions” and “brother- 
hoods” of churches! In congregationalism, the church exists in the 
cell, not in the organism. 


These words are mild in comparison with others which are used 
but which we have not the space nor the inclination to quote. Probably 
in no other lectures of this type is it possible to find such an example of 
sheer punishment deliberately inflicted upon an audience. Such whole- 
hearted cudgelling, and pounding of a select aristocracy of hearers lacks 
a parallel in academic history. Whatever the blue-blooded gentry who 
heard these amazing explosions may have thought of them they could 
not escape the realization that somebody was speaking straight in their 
direction. The Morrison lectures, at any rate, will be remembered for 
some years to come, in the classical and generally unperturbed sur- 
roundings of New Haven. 


V 


What shall one say in summing up this very remarkable series of 
addresses? For one thing, it seems fair to observe that it constitutes 
probably the most important contribution to theological literature made 
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during the past year. From the positive point of view, there is much to 
be said for the book. First of all, we would emphasize its clear-cut 
allegiance to a Deity Who precedes and rises above humanistic order 
and Who is therefore what is ordinarily styled supernatural and eternal. 
The sharp break between this point of view and the humanism of men 
like John Dewey and his associates, is notable and in our judgment, 
is of the utmost consequence. In the second place, the insistence upon 
unity and catholicity of the church throughout the book is worthy of 
the highest praise. Morrison constantly emphasizes the statement in 
“The Declaration and Address” that the church of Christ is “essentially 
intentionally and constitutionally one.’ This position is frequently 
taken nowadays in the Christian world but there is no other illustration 
of any more complete or emphatic declaration of its importance than is 
to be found in these lectures. A third commendable feature is the 
clear exposition of the evils of sectarianism and schism which may be 
discovered in almost every chapter of the book. Dr. Morrison is at his 
best in the denunciation of these errors. He is also upon thoroughly 
solid ground. Perhaps this feature of his lectures was the one which 
received the most unanimous approval of his audience. Sectarianism 
at least in theory, is an outworn doctrine the world over. Fourth, the 
emphasis upon the Christian ordinances ( Morrison prefers to style them 
“sacraments”) is altogether praiseworthy. The Northern Baptist 
Convention refused to enter into close relations with the Disciples be- 
cause its members felt that the followers of the Campbells were too 
sacramentarian. The definition which they attached to the word un- 
doubtedly included certain magical features which they wished to 
repudiate. Dr. Morrison and all other Disciples are just as much 
opposed to magic as are the Baptists. There is a connotation which 
may be attached to the word “‘sacrament” which lifts it out of the field 
of the legalistic and mechanical into the higher realm of the spiritual and 
mystical universe, which in our judgment is entirely acceptable. Mor- 
rison uses the term in this sense and we are in hearty agreement with 
his usage. 

Fifth, the repudiation of theological dogmas as essential features 
of fundamental Christianity is characteristic of the lectures and from 
the standpoint of the writer is thoroughly sound. Theological specula- 
tion belongs to the realm of “opinion” and not to the realm of “faith.” 
This is also one of the striking features of the lecturer’s point of view. 

On the negative side, it is of course, easy to pick flaws. We have 
done enough of this in the body of the present review. The one primary 
objection which we have to Dr. Morrison’s thesis is that it embodies 
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an overemphasis upon the social conception of Christianity and is 
therefore inadequate as a total definition of the mission and influence 
of Jesus. Combined with this somewhat warped interpretation of the 
total field, there is an identification of Christianity with the degenerate 
and apostate historical church, especially during the Middle Ages which 
appears to us to be entirely incorrect. Christianity is more and better 
than that. Nevertheless, the book is one which no thoughtful student 
of the Christian religion can afford to leave unread. If this altogether 
frank and candid review may help our readers to enter upon such a 
project, it will have achieved the primary purpose for which it has been 
written.—FREDERICK D. KERSHNER. 


Nore BY THE REVIEWER 


At the request of the author of the above review, Dr. Morrison 
read the copy before publication and made a number of criticisms and 
suggestions with reference to matters of form and fact. In practically 
all cases, the reviewer was glad to revise his manuscript in the light of 
these very greatly appreciated comments. Dr. Morrison further added 
with reference to an invitation to “review the review” : 


It was very kind of you indeed to let me read your Shane review. 
I have gone over it twice. I do not wish to add anything for publication 
in connection with your article. Of course I think you grossly mis- 
understood the book, as most of the reviewers do, but I do not wish 
to argue the matter. I am contemplating a series of four or five articles 
in The Christian Century which will deal with questions and criticisms 
which have come up. I hope to make it clear that the book carries 
quite a different thesis from that which you think it does. I would 
however, like to make a suggestion. There are a few places in your 
review where you seem to be slightly derisive. I don’t think you intend 
to be, but you leave that impression notwithstanding the very respectful 
character of the main motif of your article. 


We have quoted the above statements from Dr. Morrison's letter 
in order to make as emphatic as possible our denial of anything even 
approaching the derisive in the review. Our personal regard for the 
author as well as for the excellent work he has produced, make such an 
attitude quite impossible. Dr. Morrison has since more fully announced 
his intention of elucidating the Yale lectures through the columns of 
The Christian Century in a special series of articles to be published in 
1941. We trust that the readers of our review will also give attention 
to the interpretive material to be published in The Christian Century, 
after they have first of all read the book. We cannot help regretting 
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that Dr. Morrison does not feel free to “argue the matter” through our 
columns, especially in view of the fact that we have “so grossly mis- 
understood the book,” and that “the book carries quite a different 
thesis from that which you think it does.” We suppose we shall have 
to wait for The Century articles, to find out what the “quite different 


thesis”’ is. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Livinc RELIGIONS AND A WorLD FaitH. By William E. Hocking. 

The Macmillan Company. 

This book presents a philosopher’s attempt to capture the elusive 
idea of a world religion and to hold it for critical examination by other 
representatives of his profession, scientists and theologians, both pagan 
and Christian. 

Readers will recall the author’s connection with the Laymen’s 
Commission on Re-Thinking Missions and will for that reason antici- 
pate a vigorous inquiry into the problem of a world faith. This they 
will receive : the high standing of the author assures that. His approach 
to the question is clearly from the point of intellect and struggles with 
all the handicaps the philosophers of Athens and Corinth encountered 
with the same problem in the days of Paul. No intelligent man would 
discredit the influence of intellect upon religion, but that it does or can 
occupy a dominant place, is an assertion the keenest minded philosopher 
would hardly venture to make. 

Religion is concerned with the basic realities of life and character. 
Of course there is much in the world which is not so fundamental, but 
nothing else is satisfying. Religious quests arise out of the tragic fact 
that men have gotten too far away from the real. In their search they 
have posited two great agencies: reason and revelation. Reason has 
called to its aid all the resources of the human mind, philosophy, meta- 
physics, science, and experience. The quest has been untiring and 
unending. In the nature of the case, man can never discover that which 
he cannot know. The great function of revelation is to do for him 
that which reason cannot do. Within the realm of knowledge there are 
vast areas in which these two pursue parallel courses, sometimes even 
the same course: they never contradict, frequently supplement, and 
sometimes merge. But this is not to say that they are interchangeable. 
Reason is always reason and revelation is always revelation. The idea 
that a system of religion may be so constructed as to fuse these two 
into one envisions an image with a body of iron and feet of clay. 
There is possibly no more alluring or intriguing concept, than that of a 
world faith with soul-satisfying harmony and physical peace. But, 
alluring as it is, it posits a finality which reason can never give. To 
deny finality to religion is to doom man to eternal wandering and 
dismay. There is finality in reality, and any religion which is not con- 
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cerned with it, is no better than a philosophy. Whatever else this may 
mean, it affirms the essentially unsatisfactory character of any world 
faith arising out of a synthesis of reason and revelation or, in other 
words, failing to apprehend reality or God as the one satisfying goal 
of human desire. No one will deny that religions originating and per- 
severing in the field of reason and experience have many ennobling 
qualities, from which, by a process of selection, new systems may be 
constructed as good as or better than any one, or even all of their parts. 
But that is not affirming that the new systems or agencies are better 
adapted to the conservation of religious values or the attainment of 
religious ends. Any new system of eclectic religion would be but an 
addition to religions already found wanting and would be without value 
as a contribution to the end all are seeking. 

Dr. Hocking’s suggestion, though it involves synthetic or eclectic 
elements, can hardly be called a synthetic faith. It is more fundamental 
and carries the rather difficult title of Reconception. By this he 
seems to mean a rediscovery of the essence of religion which is to be 
mediated through conceptual forms adaptable to general theological 
expression. This, in the nature of the case, could not mean unity for 
no matter how unified the essence might be, expressional forms con- 


clusively tend to yield to the scientific impulsion for variety in the 
interest of exact definition. 

Disappointing as this reflection may be, it brings us back again 
to the basic fact and prophecy of the Christian religion: And I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me. 


Tue SERMON ON THE Mount. By Martin Dibelius. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

This book contains the substance of the John C. Shaffer Lectures 
at the Divinity School of Yale University in 1937. It is devoted to 
setting forth the methods and aims of the Formgeschichte school of 
criticism of which the author is a leading protagonist. This school deals 
with the form and interpretation of the New Testament text and at- 
tempts to solve problems of the present day. 

Christianity has suffered two defeats in modern times: it has 
failed to prevent war and it has not satisfactorily met the social 
difficulties of our own time. These might be passed by, but the 
challenge thrown out by the rule of reason and the new sense of values 
inaugurated by the mechanization of industry and government, have 
stymied the whole Christian machine. Our entire humanity is left 
without moral and religious guidance, with confusion on every side. 
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This is not because Christianity is insufficient for the problem 
of human leadership but because its resources have never been em- 
ployed. There has never been a time in its history when its preaching 
was not subject to the spirit of the Age. This has been true of the 
last two hundred years as never before. The result has been a hybrid 
Christian faith so adulterated with secularism, scientism, denomina- 
tionalism and pure sin, that it has been ineffective for the great purposes 
for which our Lord designed it. 

Dibelius holds that this condition cannot be corrected by preaching 
a so-called Christian ideal but by proclaiming the message of the New 
Testament. By this, however, he does not mean the New Testament as 
we know it, but the New Testament as reconstructed by the processes 
of scientific criticism. 

This volume is the clearest presentation of the new technique 
which has come to our attention, and it is interesting to note the author’s 
verdict as given in his own words: “It seems possible, of course, that 
some non-authentic elements were included in the record of the 
Evangelists, partly because they were already connected with the 
original sayings, partly because they were suited to illustrate or explain 
the authentic words. I am speaking here of possibilities only. Inser- 
tions can frequently be identified as such, by the way in which they 
disturb the connection between sayings, and by a comparison of 
Matthew and Luke. But we are not always in a position to decide 
whether these insertions are genuine words of Jesus or not. At any 
rate, | am not convinced that the meaning of Jesus’ words, especially 
in the Sermon on the Mount, was seriously falsified by such insertions, 
and the general impression made by our investigation of the tradition is 
a favorable one. Such investigations are necessary not only for the 
more or less hypothetical reconstruction of the original wording of the 
sayings, but also for an examination of their original meaning.” 

Verily, New Testament criticism has come a long way from the 
critical attitudes taken by some German schools of a few years ago. 


Tue Case ror THEOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY. By William Adams 

Brown. The University of Chicago Press. 

That all is not well in the circles of higher learning, is becoming 
more and more evident. Some men who are most familiar with the 
situation are alarmed, and others who sense dissatisfaction with the 
existing order are urging caution to those who appear to be rocking the 
boat. In spite of panegyrics on the excellence of our college and uni-: 
versity system by champions of the existing order, symptoms of the 
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disease are coming into the open. It requires no special vision to 
observe that some so-called Colleges of Liberal Arts, are, in reality, Col- 
leges of Science; that classical courses of instruction have long since 
abandoned the classics; that many cultural schools are in reality pro- 
fessional ; that requirements for the lower academic degrees are so wide, 
that the graduate learns a very little about the required subjects, and 
those for the higher degrees are narrowed to the point that what he 
learns, is in a field so limited as to be of little service. Research is the 
watchword, and professors are sometimes driven to the laboratory when 
their students need them in the class room. The high degree of 
specialization has brought colleges and universities to a state of chaos. 
We are turning out graduates by the legion who know how to do 
something but do not know why they do it, and many only want to 
do it for so much per diem. 

True, these things are the frills of education but they have so 
obscured the core that many wonder if it really exists. It is a good 
thing to know how to make something but it is better to know what 
the thing made, is usable for. It is a good thing to know how to be a 
good citizen, but it is necessary to know what a good citizen is. It is 
good to know a lot of things but it is better to know what to do with 
them. The great criticism of modern education is, that it lacks purpose 
and direction for life and is lamentably weak in apprehending moral 
standards and ends. It not only gives us educated criminals but it does 
not give us any assurance that an educated man will not be a criminal. 
It forgets entirely that the most important things in life are the con- 
victions by which men live. 

To remedy this educational chaos, President Hutchins of Chicago 
University has proposed that the curriculum use metaphysics as a 
unifying discipline, something after the analogy of the Medieval Uni- 
versities which employed theology for that purpose. This proposal 
has provoked criticism and remonstrance. Dr. Brown insists that while 
Pres. Hutchins is right in principle he is wrong in practice :—that meta- 
physics will not accomplish as much as theology and that he should go 
the whole way, use theology as it was formerly used; that is, as an 
agency for unifying both thought and practice. To quote his words: 
“It (theology) constitutes, therefore, a universe of discourse which 
fulfills both conditions of which we are in search: the acceptance of 
certain basic assumptions which admit of widely differing interpreta- 
tion and the provision of a common language through which those who 
thus differ can carry on their search for wisdom through the quest of 
truth. If this be true, it would seem that nothing could be of more 
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promise for those who desire a revival of metaphysics than to restore 
its old-time allegiance with theology.” 


Tue GrouNDs oF Divisions AMONG THE DisciIPLes OF CHRIST. By 

Alfred Thomas DeGroot. Privately Printed, 1940. 

After more than a century of effort for Christian union by the 
Disciples of Christ, for one of them to write a book on the thesis that 
their position is fundamentally divisive is little short of irony. Never- 
theless, the author is well equipped to supply the information which the 
book contains, having been a student of Disciple history for several 
years, and having collected and published in outline form in 1933, with 
E. E. Dowling, a list of all the literature to date of the Disciples of 
Christ. 

The book itself is orderly in arrangement, containing an introduc- 
tion, five chapters, a brief epilogue and a sizeable bibliography. Each 
chapter is outlined in advance, and each is filled with interesting and 
informing historical data. Their content may be summarized as fol- 
lows: the formative years of the Restoration Movement; unity among 
the various groups in the movement realized; the rise of questions 
causing disagreements; a case study of the growing division; the 
present divided condition of the Disciples or Christians. Issues and 
evidence are presented with commendable frankness. 

The purpose and thesis of the book is stated in the last paragraph 
of the introduction. To quote: “It is the purpose of the present work 
to trace the genesis and exodus of the divisions which have come to pass 
in the Restoration Movement. In the process of this uncovering we 
shall endeavor to ascertain the generating cause of these schisms. 
Having made our investigations in advance of the writing of this In- 
troduction, we are ready to set forth our thesis, namely : that the prin- 
ciple of restoring a fixed pattern of a primitive Christian church is 
divisive and not unitive.” 

The author succeeded in carrying out the first part of his pur- 
pose, and the mass of factual information presented relative to divisions 
in the Restoration Movement is noteworthy. However, one is not so 
convinced that he has succeeded in pointing out the generating cause 
of these schisms. There is so much evidence in the book to the contrary. 

The generating cause of division is declared to be the principle of 
restoring a “fixed pattern of a primitive Christian church.” What this 
thesis states is true. Any attempt at such extreme regimentation will 
always produce discord among free people, which specific instances 
narrated in the book verify. But the assumption that the basis of the 
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Restoration movement is to restore a one and only fixed pattern church 
misrepresents the situation. The position of the Restoration Move- 
ment has been that the New Testament is an all sufficient rule of faith 
and practice. To quote a part of Proposition III of the Declaration 
and Address ; “Nor ought anything to be admitted, as of divine obliga- 


‘tion, in their church constitution and managements but what is expressly 


enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles 
upon the New Testament church; either in expressed terms or by 
approved precedent.” This does not conform to the thesis of a church 
blueprint, but sets up a norm with room for variety. A norm to follow 
is one thing; a blueprint, which expression occurs quite often in the 
book, to fit into as into a strait jacket is another. The former is unify- 
ing; the latter is excluding. The first gives freedom and liberality ; the 
second is legalistic and intolerant. 


After reading the book, one is inclined to feel that divisions in the 
Restoration Movement have had not one cause, but several. The 
legalistic approach to a New Testament church was one cause. Others, 
which can be gathered from the pages of this book, were differences 
in culture and background of the people involved, personal ambitions, 
differences in theology, and rivalry between publishing houses. To 
quote from page 163, “Indeed, we may say that differences between 
persons probably has caused as many divisions as differences about 
doctrines.”” These are human frailties, and not the fault of the restora- 
tion ideal. The more these items growing out of human differences 
are emphasized, the more division there will be. On the other hand, 
the more people submit to the lordship of Christ and exalt his will as 
authoritative the more oneness there will be among his followers.— 
E. RoBert ANDRY. 


Tue HEREAFTER IN JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN THOUGHT: WITH 
SpeciAL REFERENCE TO THE DocTRINE OF RESURRECTION. By 
Charles Venn Pilcher. Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, London, 1940. 


What of eternity? This is an all-absorbing question. No man can 
answer it: and no thoughtful man can let it alone. Books telling us 
what others have thought about it have been written in great numbers— 
books of philosophy, poetry, fiction, and religion. Dr. Pilcher, Bishop- 
Coadjutor of Sydney, renders us an unusual and invaluable service in 
collecting the data scattered through the Jewish Apocalyptic and 
Rabbinical writings, writings of the Old Testament and the New, and 
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those of the early Christian Fathers, and making them accessible to us 
in a little volume of some two hundred pages. 

He here presents the material used in the Moorhouse Lectures 
delivered in 1938, all brought into the brief space of six short chapters 
and an appendix. In his search of Rabbinical Literature, he reviews 
the monumental work of Strack-Billerbeck for a compendium of 
Rabbinic thought. Following this he takes up in order the great 
Apocalyptic concepts of the Messiah, the Kingdom of God, the Renewed 
Earth, the Eternal State, and then goes into the more modern notions 
of Hades, Gehenna, Purgatory, Hell, Paradise, the Judgment, and 
Heaven. Some attention is given to the doctrine of the Resurrection 
in the Ethnic Religions and to some systems of extra-Biblical Escha- 
tology. 

Apocalyptic and Rabbinical literature is especially rich in its 
teachings upon the resurrection. Much of it deals with that of the 
body. Here the views range all the way from the revival of the flesh 
to a complete negation of any resurrection whatever, as the Sadducees 
held in the time of Jesus. One, at least, of the Rabbis taught that the 
flesh would be so active that a man’s wife might bear a child every day. 
The general view was that both righteous and wicked would be revived ; 


the former to everlasting happiness, the latter to endless punishment. 
His review of the Christian teaching covers a careful discussion of the 
passages of the New Testament relating to immortality of the soul 
and the resurrection of the body. 

This is by far the most scholarly treatment of the subject which 
has come to our attention. 





POTPOURRI 





Two PIONEERS 











+e: HAVE been requested to give a brief history so far as I can 
I remember of my Uncle James G. Lamar and my father, Philip F. 
He Lamar, who were two of the Pioneer preachers of the reformation 
\ H movement in Georgia. I may violate the proprieties in my love for and 
i devotion to these Pioneers, so dear to me. If so please pardon me. 
1 | fy These two brothers were reared in and near Columbus, Georgia. 
| About the time they had reached manhood, about 1845, one of the 
strong men of the reformation, whose name I have forgotten, I think 
from Kentucky, came to Columbus, preaching for some days. Through 
his earnest and convincing presentation of the plea, my Uncle and my 
father, neither of whom had heard this plea, became members of the 
great Movement, the intention of which was the union of all Churches 
under the name of the Disciples of Christ or Christian Church. 

Mrs. Tubman, one of the wealthy and consecrated women of 
Augusta, Ga., had united with his movement in Kentucky, and with 
Dr. Hook, one of the leading Physicians of Augusta, with many others 
had organized a strong church in that city and Dr. Hook became one of 
the great teachers, preachers and moving spirits in the growth and 
development of the movement, preaching in the different towns, 
cities and sections of the State. 

Mrs. Tubman was very anxious and insistent in persuading my 
Uncle and Father to become preachers and said that she would send them 
to Bethany College, West Virginia, which had already been established 
by Alexander Campbell for the training of young men for the Ministry. 

My father being stronger physically, more able to work among 
the rural sections and bear the exposure of such work, feeling that his 
brother was more capable of doing a great work in the towns and cities, 
influenced him to go to Bethany College. Mrs. Tubman assented to 
this suggestion. J. S. Lamar was pastor of the Augusta Church for 20 
years or more until feeble health and age prompted him to retire. Per- 
mit me to say that Alexander H. Stephens, one of Georgia’s greatest 
statesmen, whenever in Augusta on Sundays, was present to hear him 
and made the public statement that he was the most logical and con- 
vincing minister he had ever had the pleasure of hearing. 

His writings on the fundamentals of the Church and his com- 
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mentaries on the Book of Luke were universally accepted by his Church 
all over the union. 

Phillip F. Lamar was a hard and zealous worker, organizing a 
number of Churches in different parts of the State, among them 
Chapel Church, formerly Jackson County, now Barrow, in 1859; 
Corinth Church, Walton County, in 1866; which for many years has 
had a membership of 500; and Galilee Church near Jefferson in 1868. 
He was pastor of the Griffin Church in 1855 and of the first Christian 
Church of Atlanta in 1866. In 1873 he was State Evangelist. 

The Church in Winder, with its large membership is partially the 
outgrowth of those churches he organized within a radius of from 
three to fifteen miles of the present City of Winder. Many devout men 
and women from these churches became its citizens and organized the 
Winder Church. In 1874, realizing the need of more preachers in the 
northeast district of the State, he communicated with the lamented 
Thomas F. Foster, just out of Lexington College, Kentucky, persuading 
him to come to Georgia and take the pastorate of some of the strong 
Churches in Oconee and Walton Counties. Brother Foster became one 
of our great and successful pastors and preachers; was loved and ap- 
preciated by all the churches and scores of sincere friends over the entire 
district. He died at his home in Winder in 1910, leaving a heritage of 
a useful life that will live in the Northeast District through the many 
years yet to come. 

My father’s work was a hard and strenuous life. During his pro- 
tracted meetings through the long summers he preached morning, after- 
noon and night most of the time, and during the winter months exposed 
himself to the rigid weather to fill his appointments fifteen to thirty 
miles from his home. His health failed and he died in 1878. 

May I be allowed in closing to say that his memory is sacred to 
me and will be cherished as long as life lasts for the good he did and the 
manhood he exemplified by his loyalty and devotion to the great move- 
ment he loved and for which he sacrificed to help perpetuate it in the 
hearts and lives of others.—A. G. LaMar. 


BitTteR WATERS 


At the last chapel service just preceeding the Denver meeting of the 
International Convention of the Disciples of Christ in October, 1938, 
Mr. Aubrey H. Moore, then minister of the Seventh Christian Church 
of Indianapolis, gave an address on the topic “Life’s Bitter Waters.” 
One of his hearers who had been deeply impressed by his remarks, 
asked Mr. Moore for the outline of his talk, and he very kindly handed 
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her the card which he had held in his hand during the service. This 
was one of the last addresses Mr. Moore ever gave,—it may have been 
the very last, for he left very shortly afterward for Denver, and in a 
brief time following the convention, he was called from this life. Not 
only the things Mr. Moore said in his last chapel talk, but his deeply 
serious and impressive manner, seemed to be prophetic, and when his 
hearers learned of his death they felt that in some way he must have 
known that this address was his valedictory. Although perhaps only 
those who were present upon that occasion can fill in the details of the 
outline which was typed on the card, yet many who are accustomed to 
sermon building, as well as the vast host of friends of Mr. Moore, will 
be interested in it. So we pass it on, just as he gave it to us: 


“Life’s Bitter Waters,” by Aubrey Moore. 


Text—‘‘And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were bitter.” Exodus 15 :23. 


Introduction : 
Life and experience of Israel similar to ours 
As we pass through life we must see the bitter waters 
Songs of triumph had hardly died out when they arrived at Marah 
Strange mingling of good and evil. 


I. Life’s Bitter Waters 

We see ourselves in Marah—all must drink 

(1) Sin—still in the world, in high and low places—in our own 
hearts—never entirely free—causing grief to others. 

(2) Poverty—even in our own congregations—no disgrace, but 
it brings bitter waters. 

(3) Disease and death—sorrow and disappointment over separa- 
tion of loved ones. 


But bitter waters may be made sweet—they were for Israel be- 
cause they went to God, not to men. 
(1) Tree of God’s wealth—never found until His bank account 


is accepted. oS 
(2) Tree of Amusements—show life, club life, sensual life—if 
the mouth is open to every sensual desire—we find the 


waters only more bitter. 
(3) Tree of Calvary—Jesus died for you—lay your burden on 


Him. 


Why drink bitter waters—when they can be made sweet ? 
' How ?—by right living. 
Marah the testing time. Crucible of life. Not easy—who ever 
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said it would be easy? Was it easy for Christ? For the Apostles? 
For us? 

Our best days are the hard days. 

Personally, my best days were my college days—making $12.00 
per week, with a wife anc two babies to share it,—struggling,— 
enduring. The struggle good for me. Our afflictions, an ex- 
ceeding weight of glory.” 


Conclusion : 
It is only for a little while—Life is not long. We must go to 
Elam. Every life has it’s Elam. God’s tomorrow is a day of 
gladness. And its joys shall never fade! 





Our songs will abound—our tears be dry. 
Immanuel, Immanuel! 


From the librarian of Valparaiso University : 

THE SHANE QUARTERLY has been received. It looks different— 
you pick it up and read—it is different, we like SHANE, and would be 
glad to add it to our list. 


From Mr. Hilton U. Brown, President of The Christian Foundation 
Board: 


Accept my congratulations on SHANE. It has character and the 
texts have superior style and quality. 


Seward S. Craig, 
Indianapolis Literary Club: 

THe SHANE QUARTERLY came to me a few days ago, as a pleasant 
surprise. It is an attractive piece of publishing with its clear print, fine 
paper, and its dignified cover. Of especial interest to me were two 
articles, one by your President Robinson on “Kinship and Brotherhood” 
and ‘““The Swastika Terror on the March.”’ 


From Dr. Th. J. Meek, Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures 
University of Toronto, Canada. 

I thank you again for another copy of the SHANE QUARTERLY, 
which is an exceedingly well written journal and speaks well for your 
College. I like its editorials. In the present number I note with satis- 
faction what you say about Keyser’s so-called commentary on Exodus. 
One always wonders how this kind of book can get a publisher when it 
\s so difficult for reputable scholars to get a publisher. 


From Principal Robinson, 
Overdale College, Birmingham, England. 


Thank you for your last letter and for all the encouragement you 
are to us in these days. The last number of SHANE was fine and did 
our hearts good. 
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Well, since I last wrote you, things have changed. Within half a 
mile of here there is evidence of unwelcome visitors and less than a week 
ago we had one low down right over our garden. London, as you will 
know has received special attention, but a letter this morning from one 
of our folks in London, says “it is wonderful how far one can walk 
without seeing any evidence of destruction.” The Churches are 
standing up wonderfully. There is another area which I must not 
mention which has received almost the same attention as London and 
their spirit is fine. I am going to such an one for their anniversary 
services this weekend. 


From John R. Golden. 

I want to thank you for the July issue of the QuARTERLY. I have 
read with great interest your editorial and I agree with you in every 
statement. The trouble with most of the people as they face the prob- 
lems of our time is that they go back to try and find some answer in the 
past. They do not realize that we are in a new day and that there 
never has been conditions like that of today. 


If people would only chart the trends and see where they lead, and 
then be heroic enough to make the necessary adjustments, we would 
make greater progress. Such trends as population—production—labor 
—finance—morals. 


How foolish our leaders have been in trying to solve the unem- 


ployment problem by returning to conditions fifty years ago. They 
fail to see how these trends all lead into the same direction. 


Every upward trend in real development has always been the result 
of some great spiritual truth presented by some man. 


I rejoice that you are leading so splendidly in the thinking of 
our day. 





